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“‘PoLtTics OF THE DAY.” It has been an invariable 
rule in this paper that, while no obligation has been felt 
to enter upon new subjects of dispute between different 

rsons or parties, unless, in the opinion of the editors, 
the public intelligence was to be promoted by it—we have 
always felt ita dury to give an opposing statement, if right- 
fully and reasonably offered, to any other published by 
us, and leave our readers free to judge between them. 
On this principle it is that we insert the letter of gen. Saun- 
ders, of North Carolina, rejecting a statement made by 
soy. Kent, in a letter from him published in this paper of 
the 8th ult. - We have no part in the affirmation or denial 
of the fact stated, but regret the manner of the latter; 
believing that gen. S. might have better maintained his 
poimt had he observed a greater degree of moderation. 

While on this subject, we shall mention an act of our 
own that we wish to enter an objection against, though no 
one, as we know of, has complained of it, or pessibly may. 
But we shall not allew it to stand as a precedent. In 
xiving out the copy for the last number, we meant o7/y to 
have published Mr. Buckner’s address to his constituents 
on account of gen. Jackson’s letter to Mr. Owens, which 
had been inserted—but his correspondence with gen. Al- 
len was annexed, and inadvertently given out with the ad- | 
dress, and not afterwards thought of by the senior editor, | 
who did not read that part of the proof of the sheet. ‘To, 
be sure, there is nothing in that correspondence dishonor- 
able to either party, but rather complimentary to the} 
character of both—and our sole object in referring to it is 
to prevent it from being quoted as a precedent. There 
are occasions when such correspondence, perhaps, ought : 
to be recorded in this work; but we wish to avotd it in all 
cases. 











“ERRons ExcerTev.’”? Some one has favored us 
with acopy of ‘‘Mr. Haile’s address, at a public meeting 
of the voters of Wilkinson county, in the town of Wood- 
ville (Mississippi), convened for the purpose of adopting 
suitable measures to counteract the efiorts of the fricnds 
of the contemplated woollens bill.” 





Speaking of the Harrisburg convention, Mia. Haile 
says—‘‘If their purposes were honest, they would resort | 
tono preconcerted plan. Combinations would not be | 
necessary to give strength to the cause.” Mr. Haile | 
does not know that a like meeting of merchants, ‘‘dele- 
gates from the principal Atlanti¢ states,” was held at Phi- 
ladelphia, to oppose the tariff in 1820—and that a little 
while ago, on the acknowiedgmeni of one of the party, 
a “eombinat ion” had been formed at Washington city— 
for purposes that will hereafter appear, perhaps, on the 
yote on the ‘‘woollens bill.”? We hope that Mr. Haile will 
apply his rule to merchants and politicians, as well as to 
the united farmers and manufacturers, represented at 
Harrisburg—more of the first than of the last having at- 
tended the convention, 

Mr. Haile also says—‘‘I understand that Mr. Niles, 
the great enemy of the south, has been referred to, as 
stating the rate of duty to be paid, would be ninety-two 
per cent. ad valorem”’——as established by the proposed 
woollens bill. Mr. Haile is right—‘*Mr. Niles’’ has 
been so “referred to”—but carelessly or ;* he never 
said any such thing—and, on the contrary, denied the 
operation of the bill, asso stated by Mr. Cambreling, of 
New York, and he still believes that its practical effeet 
would chiefiy have been to assure the payment of the 
duties which it was designed by the law of 1824 that 
woollen goods should pay. But Iet that pass—for the 








*We had written an wg/y word here, but have dashed 
it; and the gentleman who madeé that reference will see 
one of the proceeds of his_act, which ought, long since, 
to have been disavowed, in common justice even to an 
inveterate enemy, much more to a real friend. ‘T'en- 
fora mutantir, et nos, Kc. 
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present. Mr. Haile shall soon be furnished with other, 
and, as we think, better information on this subject. 

‘*Mr. Niles,the great enemy of the south!” This is 
distinction, indeed! But if worthy of this severe and lofty 
censure, he will be equally entitled to praise—if he shall 
prove that he has been the great friend, instead of ‘‘the 
great enemy of the south,’’-—and this he believes may be 
easily proved, if Mr. Haile and those who think with him, 
will only look at the following brief statement of facts. 

In 1817, the average price ofcotton was 264 cents, an 
117,454 bales of East Fnrdia cotton were imported into 
Great Britain; and, the price of eotton advancing to 32 
cents in 1818, the quantity of such cotton was increaed to 
247,604 bales; but as in 1824, the price of cotton being 
low, only 60,484 bales of the East India article was im- 
ported in,1825,and the stock on hand at the end of that 
year was 81,540. 

Late Liverpool price currents shew, Stent uplands 
were sellmg at 5 7-8d, to 74, Surat aud Bengal would 
fetch no more than 4} to 43d. Average difference 24, 
or 4 cents per Ib. less for the East India than for uplands, 
or nearly 334 per cent. in favor of the former. 

Mr. Haile Soca not know that a very large part of the 
British manufacturers of coarse cottons are from the East. 
India product; and that if cotton was settled at 18 cents 
per lb, ourown manufactures would use it, paying the 
duty of three cents per pound upon it, as being a cheaper 
commodity, though thus taxed, Mr. Haile does not 
know that it is the British fabries of FE. India cotton 
sent to Mexico and South America, which we are driving 
out of the markets of those countries with our own manu- 
factures ofourown cotton, and that it is morally certain 
that own success in cotton manufactures causes the use of 
160,000 to 150,000 bales more of our own cotton than 
would be usedif these manufactures were not. Whenthe 
accounts of the import of East India cotton in 1818 was 
made up at Liverpool, it caused an instant reduction in 
the price of our cotton equalto the whole present value 
of it. 

Is this to be the ‘*enemy of the south”—secing also, 
that such imported cotton goods as lately cost 20 cents 
per yard, are furnished of our own manufacture at 10 
cents per yard? 

But we shall send Mr. Haile a copy of the address on 
behalf of the Harrisburg convention, now in the press 
and soon to be published, and feel confident that he will 
revoke his denunciation, if he honors it with a reading. 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. Jolin Sergeant and 
Joseph Hemphill are the opposing candidates for con- 
gress from the city of Philadelphia ag firs: 
friendly and the second opposed to the administration. 
The election takes place next Tuesday. 

There are 18 **Adams” and 11 ‘‘Jackson” newspa- 
pers in Virginia. ‘We protest, inthe name of old re- 
publican principles, against the use of the terms “Adams- 
men” and *“Jackson-men.”. The free white people of 
the United States ought not to be any body’s men; and 
the use of these terms, in our opinion, is derogatory to 
the diguity of the American character. Camot some 
ingenious politieian devise some more honorable, as well 
as descriptive designation of parties, or is the quarrel 
only ahout persons? 

Matthew Talbot, esq. the candidate for the place of 
governor of Georgia in opposition to John Forsyth, esq. 
died on the 17th ult. after a short illness of a fatal disease 
prevailing in Wilkes county. He was much esteemed, 
cven by those opposed to his election, as being a very 
worthy and upright man. 

The general election in Maryland took place on Mon- 
day last, and, in most cases, turned upon the presiden- 
tial question. ‘The following are the returns so far as 
received for membets of the house of delegates. ‘Those. 
marked* elected. 
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For the Administrati 


For gen. Jackson. 
Baltimore city—2. 


Mr. Stricker 3612 Mr. G. H. Steuart* 4078 
Tyson 3071 MeMahon* 4055 
Baltimore count ; 
Mr. McC€ulloh 1454 Mr. Turner* 2442 
Price* 2329 
Showers* 1982 
Ely* 1826 
Annapolis city—2. 

Mr. Wells* 151 Mr. Crabb 141 

+Watkins* 143 

Anue-Arundle county—+. 

Mr. Kent* 997 Mr. Linthicum* 801 
Steuart* 981 Sellman* $69 


[Five other candidates, whose political character is 
not stated, were supported, receiving 725, 621, 567, 524 
and 328 votes respectively—so that the strength of 
neither party in this county is shewn in the preceding 
statement, which also is the case in Montgomery, ‘Tal- 
bot, &e. 

Montgomery county—4. 
Mr. Lee* 808 Mr. Peter* 788 
Hughes* 759 Lansdale* 768 

Three other friends of the administration received 
757, 737 & 709 votes—and one other Jackson candidate 
31d. 

Frederick county. 


Mr. Kemp* 2939 Mr. Thomas* 2946 
Barnes 2593 Holtz* 2908 
Sappington 2797 Shriver* 2883 
Motter 2737 Taney 2806 

Cecil county~-4. 

Several other candidates Mr. Turner* 1,152 
voted for—highest vote of Mackey* 1,069 
either 625. Harlan* 918 

Mercer* 813 
Tfarford count . 

Mr. Monitgomery* 1,128 Mr. Hope* 1,129 

Sutton* 1,092 Smithson* 1,117 


Five other candidates were voted for. 
friends of the administration. 
Prince George’s county—4. 
Messrs. Semmes, Gantt, Beall and Duval elected—all 
iyiends of the administration. 
Washington county—4. 


Four of them 


Mr. Foulke 1,579 Mr. Fitzhugh*® 2,185 
Boyd 1,573 Wolgamot* 2,171 
Malott 1,571 Rench* 2,119 
Newcomer 1,517 Yates* 1,968 


Caroline county—Messrs. W. Potter, Wm. Jones, 
Wm. Orrell and Joseph Douglass, are elected; all admin- 
istration men. 

Dorchester county—Messrs. J. F. Williams, George 

‘Lake, B. I, Goldsborough and John Douglass are elected 
—the first three are in favor of the administration, and the 
latter is in favor of Jackson. 

Kent county—Messrs. Ringgold, Brown, Comegys 
and Boon are elected-- two administration and two Jack- 
son men. d ; 

Queen Ann’s county-—Messrs. J. Tilghman, R. Stee- 
vens, J. C. Ruth and Ridgaway are elected—the three 
first are favorable to the administration and the latter is a 
Jacksonian. ’ 

Talbot county. There were 13 candidates voted for 
in this scent (| and the trial of strength cannot be regarded 
as shnewn—Messrs. Lloyd, Martin, Banning and Millis 
are elected—two for the administration and two against. 
The four gentlemen elected had, together, only 2,281 
votes--the nine not elected, 2,483 votes. 

The house of delegates consists of 80 members.— 
Though all the returns are not official, it appears that 50 
“friends. of the administration” and 30 ‘‘Jackson men” 
have been elected. Alleghany being reported to have 
returned four friends of the administration. 

A meeting of the people of Spottsylvania county and the 
town of Fredericksburg, in Virginia, opposed to the elec- 
tion of gen. Jackson, was held on the 29th ult, Francis 
J. Brooke, esq. chairman and col. William F, Gray, se- 
oretary, at which a preamble and resolutions were adopted 











- ¥Mr. Hobbs, a friend of the administration, received 
¥42 votes. 








a 


with the view of holding a general convention of dele- 


gates at Richmond in January next to form an electorai 


ticket wy Oe companerh Of persons learwn te be opposed 
to the election of the i ue 


t eral to the of the 
United States. The chair and col. Hugh Mercer 
were appointed delegates to the convention. This is the 


first meeting on this subject. 
The eleetion for a member of congress in Delawar 
took place on Tuesday last. Mr. Johns was the candi» 
date supported by the friends of the administration, and 
opposed by Mr. Bayard. The ‘‘Jackson” majority in 
ew Castle county was 369—that in favor of the admin- 
istration 409 in Kent, and upwards of 400 in Sussex 
county—so that Mr. Johns is elected by a majority of be- 
tween 450 and 500 votes. A large majority in the le- 


gislature, about as two to one, is friendly to the adminis- 
tration. 


— 


_ Brrrisn East ann West kypra traps. The exports 
from Great Britain were— 


In To the East Indies. West Indies. 
1814 2,559,033 £7°356,546 
1826 4,877,133 3,454,492 
Gain 2,318,100 Loss 3,902,054 


_ The importation from the West Indies has diminished 
in nearly exactly the same proportion as the exportetion 
to the Fast Indies has augmented. Besides, a consider- 
able part of the British exportations to the West Indies 
is destined to other countries. The value of British mer- 
chandise re-exported from the British West India eolo- 
nies in 1824 was £1,519,350—and in 1825, 1,914,452. 
Woollens are not exported to the West Indies; but to 
the East Indies; those exported last year amounted to 
£1,197,909. In 1814 the white and printed cottons ex- 


ported tothe West Indies amounted to 2,100,846; in 1826 
to £734,418. 


West Inpra TRADE. The Philadelphia Demoeratic 
Press, in remarkingupon the reasoning of the Philade!- 
om Gazette about the loss of the West India trade, 

as this paragraph: 

A single fact overthrows his abstract reasoning, and 
puts his statement into ‘*Pi:” We have, since the loss of 
the West India direct trade, exported more to the West 
Indies than we did in the corresponding months of the 
last year, when the trade was open. We speak from 
authority—the authority of the custom house books. 

[We never would suppose that the amount of the trade 
would be reduced because of the British prohibitions. } 





Tar case or Monean. Ina late trial, in Ontario coun- 
ty, N. York, of five ofthe persons implicated in the conspi- 
racy against William Morgan, in which their counse} ad- 
mitted abduction, but denied his clients’ participation in it. 
the judge delivered a charge to the jury, which is spoke ot 
in the following terms, by the reporter of the Rochester 
Daily Advertiser. 

“The ch of judge Howell was among the most able 
efforts of the kind that we have everheard. It called back 
recollections of the times when judge Van Ness used to un- 
bosom Ais luminous and capacious mind to a jury. The 
proof to establish both the conspiracy and its consummation 
was, he said, full and conclusive. ‘That Morgan had been 
unlawfully kidnapped and carried off, was abundantly 
certain, and that he had been subsequently unlawfully put 
to death, there was but too much reason to believe. All 
exertions, praiseworthy in those who had made them, and 
honorable to the country, had thus far failed to develope 
this nefarious transaction. Exertion and investigation, 
however, ought not and would not cease wntik this abomi- 
nable crime is exposed, and the perpetrators of it punisl- 
ed, These defendants, continued the j , it innocent 
of the offence charged in the indictment, must not suffer 
for the foul, black deeds of others. Courts are establish- 
ed to protect the innocent and punish the guilty; and 
it is better that 99 guilty men should escape than one 
innocent person should suffer. The judge, after briefiy 
strating the evidence, and explaining the law, gave his 
opinion that the testimony, though abundant to prove ab- 
stractly, all that is alleged, did not charge those detend- 
ants with thecrime. The time of the court, he remark- 


‘ed, had, notwithstanding, keen profitably spent in elicit- 
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ing testimony which must ultimately unravel] this horrible 


> 
he sheriff of Niagara county has been dismissed from 
office by gov. Clinton, in consequence of his particiption 
in the Morgan affair. 


THE LATE GALE. The Boston Palladium contains a 
very affeeting account of the loss of the brig Jew, capt. 
Lovell, a bs Pray trader between Boston and St. Croix. 
She was met by a gale off the west end of the latter place, 
and thrown upon her beam ends, and every soul in the 
cabin, including Mrs. Dorr and a child, Miss Dorr and 
the cabin boy, perished; the captain was also washed 
overboard and lost. The vessel, after loss of spars and 
deck load, righted, and drifted down the coast for several 
days, when she was discovered, and the remaining pas- 
ons oh and hands were taken off by Spaniards, and car- 
ried into a port on the southwest side of Porto Rico, and 
= humanely treated. The Jew was insured for 6,000 
dollars. 





-Tae west. The enterprising citizens of the west, 
not satisfied with covering their lakes and rivers with some 
of the finest steam boats built in the United States, are 
resolved that the star spangled banner shall be born 
upon the bosom of the ocean by vessels built in western 
cities, which a few years since were the abiding places of 
the wolf and the bear; thus testifying to the world that 
the action and energy of a free people are not to be 
measured, by time or space, and that difficulties deemed 
as insurmountable sink into insignificance, when opposed 
to skill and ingenuity. ‘The above interesting fact is de- 
rived from the Cincinnati, (O.) Advertiser which states 
that “in addition to the steam boats at present upon the 
stocks in that city there are two schooners, one of 120 
tons burthen, destined for the coasting and West India 
trade!” The building of vessels, of moderate burthen 
as articles of export, will no doubt be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the wealth of the mhabitants of that state 
Lordering on the Qhio river, the comparative cheapness 
of materials, labor and subsistence placing them upon 
vantage ground in a competition with their brethren on 
the sea coast. It is also stated in the above named paper, 
that the steam boat Echo, built last year at Pittsburg, is 
about being sent to Mexico for the purpose of running 
between Martimoras and Rigosse, on the Riod el Norte. 

The same paper, gives information from a gentle- 
man of great respectability, that four commercial houses 
in the counties of Muskingum, Knox and Licking, had 
in July last sent off to tl:e eastern market about 1,600 
hogsheads of tobaeco, which constituted, however, but 
a part of that raised during the last season in those three 
counties. One thousand of them were sent across the 
mountains, the remainder by the lakes and Erie canal to 
New York and thence to Baltimore; and this too at a less 
expense than was incurred for that which was forwarded 
direct to that ee | by way of Wheeling. These are im- 
portant facts. The quality of the Ohio tobacco is such 
as to command for it a price that repays very handsomely 
the wer of the article. It has been stated, that 
should the present prive be reduced 25 per cent. the 
raising of tobacco would still be a more profitable business 
in Ohio, than the growing ot bread stuffs at the prices 
which they have sustained for the last seven years. 

The numerous printing establishments in the west, 
have for sometime past been supplied with type manu- 
factured in that section of country, and the proprictors 
of the foundry at Cincinnati have received an order from 
South America, for twenty printing presses! This isa 
gratitying incident whether viewed as an evidence of the 

rogress of the arts, or in its consequences upon a large 

»0dy of the human race, toiling in the yoke of error, a 
deliverance from which alone can render them sensible 
ef their obligations to mankind and their duty unto God. 


— ee 


WaASHINGTON’s works. It is announced that the 
Washington papers are now ready for the press, and 
agents are procuring subscriptions. It is scarcely ue- 
cessary’ to call the attention of the public to this inte- 
restilig subject, being assured that every person who can 
afford the expense will readily embrace an opportunity 


of possessing themiselves of documents which, if possi-' 








ble, will tend to elevate the father of his country more 
highly in the bosom of his children. 





ApuLreRaTED corn. The ‘‘Franklin Republican.*’ 
published at Fort Covington, N. Y. has the following ar- 
ticle— 

Half doliars. It is the imperative duty of every per- 
son who feels interested in the prosperity of his country, 
to expose every fraud and detect every imposition that 
has a tendency to injure the interest of the nation. With 
this end alone in view we would endeavor to call the 
public mind to the above currency which has obtained 
a wide circulation, not by its intrinsic value, but by common 
consent. 


From a long residence on the Canada frontier, facts 
have fallen under my observation, which in all proba- 
bility, arc not within the Knowledge of the greater pari 
of the American community. It was with some surprise, 
but more curiosity, that this coin was observed to be 
most plenty in the pockets of his majesty’s subjects, in 
1814 at the close of the last war; and an idea rose in the 
minds of many, from the known circumstance that there 
was a bevy of counterfeiters in the vicin ity of Brockville 
U. C. that it might be the emission of these wholesale 
brokers, which caused an examination of the metal; it was 
found to contain onfy about 10 pr. et. alloy; this being a 
much smaller fremiwn than these gentlemen are willing 
to accept for transacting business in their line, the suspi- 
cion necessarially passed from them to some more mo- 
nied and conscientious institution; and the publiv, in those 
times of scarcity of money, were very willing to accept of 
any thing in the shape of cash asa Rhea oe medium. ”’ 

it is within the knowledge of many of our frontier citi- 
zens that the British troops were paid off in this coin to 
a very considerable amount in the years of 1814 and 15, 
aud that since that period many government payments 
have been made in the same currency. Gold, formerly, 
was almost the only money made use of in the Canada’s 
for the payment of government contracts. That from 
the time mentioned there should be a change in the coin 
made use of, in itself, is not a subject of much surprise, 
although the measure must be attended with considera- 
ble extra trouble and expense; but that British gold 
should in British payments, be sueceeded by American 
silver of deteriorated value, if certainly rather extraordi- 
nary; it may be all fair, and it may not; ‘‘something whis- 
pers me,” as the old rat said, “all is not right, at least 
therecan be no harm in’’ knowing the truth. 


The trade between the Canadas and the states is now, 
as it ever has been, in favor of the latter, so that if this 
money has found its way from the states it must have 
been by some other means than commercial intercourse. 

Sensible that our intention is based upon prineiples of 
public weal, we deem no apology for this article necessary , 
although the imputation it contains is one of no ordinary 
magnitude. 





A saron or Counrenrriters. After the conviction 
of Newbold the counterfeiter, of whom we have made 
mention, he asserted that a trunk containing 100,000 dol- 
lars of counterfeit notes, and a number of counterfeit 
plates had been placed in his hands by a gang of coun- 
terfeiters in Philadelphia, with whom he was eonnected; 
that on their apprehension he fled, having concealed the 
trunk in sucha manner that it could never be discovered 
without his agency, he having tirst helped himself to 
$8,000 of the notes, in atcempting to pass which, he was 
subsequently convicted at Richmond. 

Previous to this disclosure, the police of Philadelphia 
had received imtimation that an extensive fraud wus 
about being practised upon the United States bank, by a 
vang of villians in that city, a part of whom after mach 
diligence were arvested at noon day; they were found in 
a third story back room of a house m Locust ward, busily 
engaged in signing, trimming, sorting, &c. three men and 
two women, were found therein, and one man without 
hat or coat jumped, from an upper window floor and es- 
caped, literally eutting his way through a glass window. 

Socompiete was the surprise that the whole were taken, 
except the man before mentioned—the ink still wet on 





their pens, and 30,000 dollars of spurious United States 
notes onthe table—-and 2,000 of goad money fommd on 
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their persons, together with sundry implements of the 
trade. 

On one of the persons was found two keys, one be- 
Tonging toa trunk, and the other apparently that of a 
chamber door, which were found to fit the lock on an 
upper story room of a tavern in Race street and a trunk 
therein—but unfortunately the landlord received an or- 
der to deliver the trunk to a man, who packed its con- 
tents together with some clothing in his own, and departed 
—this man proved to be Sutton alias Newbold, and after a 


very strict enquiry being mstituted on or about midnight of 


the 10th ult. the trunk was found ata tavern on the turn- 
pike road, about half way between the city and Bristol, 
(Sutton having left the city immediately after making the 
deposit,) and in this famous trunk was found, seven 
counterfeit plates, principally of banks in the state of 
N. York, and 125,000 dollars of spurious notes belong- 
ing totwenty difierent banks, near 100,000 of which 
were of the bank of the United States, 7,000 of Geneva, 
N. York, 5,000 Norristown, Montgomery county, 1,000 
Hartford, 7,000 Newbern, 1,600 Merchant’s Bank, New 
York, 300 Newark Insurance Company, 500 Farmer’s 
Rank of Virginia, 900 Orleans Bank, 400 Manhattan 
Company, 100 Commercial Bank of Philadelphia, 700 
Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Bank of Philadelphia. In the 
same trunk was also found about 50 genuine proof im- 
pressions of various bank plates, believed to have been 
cut out of a book that was stolen from the late Gideon 
Vairman about two years ago. 

The remaining members of this villainous band have 
been arrested in various parts of the United States, and 
will reeeive the just desert of their crimes. 





Roaps anp canaus.—A Nashville merchant has found 
it convenient to - goous (purchased, we presume, in 
New York,) on board of a canal boat at Albany, to be 
faken to Nashville hy way of the Erie canal. We re- 
mark, too, that mahogany has been brought from Hon- 
duras to Pittsburg, by the way of the Mississippi. 
‘There are not many political revolutions that affect the 
condition of a country more directly than the opening of 
a new route and mode of communication. —This should 
he one of the first cares of government. 

Under the date of Little Rock, eeneneee) we find 
‘ some particulars which show that the general govern- 
ment is not indifferent to this important trust. Contracts 
have been made for more than a hundred miles of road 
trom that place to Port Gibson. With the aid of the 
troops, the whole route will be completed by the end of 
the current year. Measures are taking, also, to survey 
the route of a road, to be constructed by the troops, from 
fort Smith on the Arkansas, to fort Towson on Red 
River; and of one from fort Towson to the northern boun- 
dary of Louisiana, and thence to Natchitoches. Indeed 
the troops are probably already engaged in cutting this 
lust. Contracts have been effected for constructing the 
vemainder of the road from Memphis to Little Rock. The 
total Jength of these roads is estimated at 854 miles; they 
are to be constructed by, and atthe expense of, the gene- 
ral government; and traverse millions of acres of the 
most yalnable cotton Jands. Independently of their im- 
portance,sindeed necessity, ma miliary point of view, 
they will offer great facilities to emigrants, who have 
found real diificulty in getting to the spots they have se- 
lected for settlement; and they will offer equal advantage 
to the persons travelling to Texas, and other sections of 
the Mexican territory. The increased sale of public 
lands resulting from these improvements, will richly re- 
pay their cost to government. | Balt. American. 





Purnomznon. A curious work has lately appeared, 
entitled ‘‘Chronieles of London Bridge,” which ts said 
to.contain many curious fragments of ancient literature 
and history.—Among the rare publications which are 
thus revived, is a pamphiet of four leaves, commemorat- 
ing a remarkable flow in the river Thames, at London 
bridge, bearing the following title: 

‘SA strange wonder or the cities amazement. being 
» wclation oceasioned by a wonderful and unusual acci- 
cent that happened in the river of ‘Thames, Friday, Feb. 
4, 1644. ‘Fhere flowing two tydes at London bridge 
within the space of an hour and a half, the iast coming 

tinguch violence and hideous noise, that it not only 





_—— 


affrighted, but even astonished above 500 watermen that 
stood beholding it on both sides the Thames. Which 
latter tide rose six foot higher than the former tyde had 


done, to the great admiration of all men”—London, 
1641, small quarto. 





St. ANTHONY’s DAY IN LisBON. From a London paper. 
St. Anthony is the patron of Lisbon, and the 13th of 
June, the anniversary of his death, is kept there with 
more punctuality, and more festivity and rejoicmg, than 
any other holiday throughout the year. For weeks pre- 
vious, the childrén in the streets erect altars to his me- 
mory, placing a little image of the saint on top, and 
begging of persons passing by a few reals for St. Anto- 
nio. On the evening of the 12th, an altar is erected for 


him in the Praka de St. Paola, with a temporary gallery 
at the one side, which is occupied by a regimental band, 


which continues playing airs almost without intermission 
for 24 hours; the church bells at a certain hour strike up 
merry peals; skyrockets are seen shooting up in all di- 
rections, and bonfives innumerable are blazing all over 
the city. It would, perhaps, be difficult to find another 
city in the world, where on any one occasion, such a 
number of bonfires are burning at once; and if St. Anto- 
nio had performed no other miracle than this—purifying 
Lisbon—he would tor that alone deserve immortality. 
The city has no such purification, from one end of the 
year to the other, not even from thunder storms and au- 
tumnal torrents, as it has on the night of the 12th June. 
Great crowds of people are in the streets till a late hour 
listening to the musie, amusing themselves with fire- 
works, and speaking of St. Antonio. St. Antonio is in 
every one’s mouth. ‘*Who is this St. Antonio?” I said 
toa man who was extolling the magnificence of the 
scene.—‘*Why, don’t you know St. Antonio?” was the 
reply. ‘‘He is the patron of Lisbon—he performed 
many miracles; he keeps away the plague, anid Gite hus- 
bands to the raparigas (eirls).” **T have been in Samos, 
Cephalonia, Corfu, and Turkey—the plague is constantly 
there, but they have not St. Antonio.” 1 was about to 
mention another country, where they have neither the 
plague nor St. Antouio; but as it could serve no good 
purpose to unhinge his faith, even if that had been pos- 
sible, L made no attempt to undeceive him. The rapa- 
rigas, I understand, believe firmly in his miraculous 
power, and put up many a sincere prayer for his friendly 
intercession. The numbers, certainly, that frequented 
the churches on the 13th, were much greater than usual; 
but whether they were invoking St. Antonio or the Vir- 
gin, none but themselves know. When their prayers 
are long in being heard, they make no scruple in treating 
him with great indignity. ‘The common mode of re- 
venge is, to put a cord round the neck of the image, 
which is to be had in every toy shop, plunge him into a 
well, and threaten to drown him outright, if he does not 
grant their request within a certain period. [What more 
than this would Ashantee pagans do. ] 





Rep Jacket pEvosen. From the Buffalo Emporium. 
The following document, from which it will be seen, thax 
the long celebrated chiet Red Jacket, has been deposed 
by his brethren and associates in authority, was handed 
us by Dr. Jimeson, who was present at the time, and 
who noted in English, the language used, with as much 
accuracy asa competent knowledge of both languages 
would permit. 

Weare informed that depositions of this kind have be- 
fore occurred; but believe the instance is rare, in which 
a chief of such eminent talents has been prostrated. 

fle has been for a long time extremely dissipated, and 
in every respect morally worthless. 

ie is about seventy years of age; yet he is remarkably 
active, retains his mental powers, and to the last will no 
doubt exert them to prevent any amelioration of his 
people, by introducing among them the arts of civilized 
life. 

+ =6**We, the chiefs of the Sencea tribe, of the Six Nations 
say to you, Yau-go-ya-wat-haw, (or Red Jacket), that 
you have a long time disturbed-our councils; that you have 
procured some white nien to assist youin sending agreat 





the United States, and induced our people to sign those 
'falschoods at Tonnawanta as chiefs of our tribe, when 


number of false steries, to our father the president of 
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vou knew that they were not chiefs; that you have op- 
posed the improvement of our nation, and made divisions 
and disturbances among our people; that you have abus- 
ed and insulted our great father the president; that you 
have not regarded the rules which make the Great Spi- 
rit love us; and which make his red children do good to 
each other; that you have a bad heart, because in a time 
of great distress, when our people were starving, you 
took and hid the body of a deer you had killed, when 
your starving brothers should have shared their propor- 
tions of it with you; that the last time ourfather, the pre- 
sident, was fighting against the king, across the great 
waters, you divided us, you acted against our father, the 





president, and his officers, and advised with those who 
were no friends; that you have prevented, and always | 
discouraged our children from going to school, where | 
they could learn, and abused and lied about our people 
who were willing to learn, and about those, who were 
offering to instruct them how to worship the Great Spirit 
in the manner Christians do; that you have always placed 
vourself before them, who would be instructed, and have 
done all you could to prevent their going to schools; that 
vou have taken goods to your own use, which were re- 
ceived as annuities, and which belonged to orphan chil- 
dren, and to old people; that for the last ten years you 
have often said the communications of our great father to 
his red children were forgeries, made up at New York 
by those who wanted to buy our lands; that you left your 


} . 
one half the usual quantity per acre. 








wife, because she joined the Christians, and worshipped 
the Great Spirit as they do, knowing that she was a good 
woman; that we have waited for nearly ten years for you | 
to reform, and do better; but are now discouraged, as | 
vou declare you never will receive instruction from | 
these who wish to do us good, as our great father advi- 
ses, and induced others to hold the same language. 
“We might say a great many other things, which make 
you an enemy to the Great Spirit, and also to your own 
brothers, but we have said enough and now renounce 
vouas achief, and from this time you are forbid to act | 
as such—al! of our nation will hereafter regard you as a | 
private man, and we say to them all, that every one, who | 
shall do as you have done, it a chief, will'in like manner, | 
be disowned, aud set back where he started from by his 
brethren. 
(ja-yan-quia-ton, or Young King % his mark. 
Ha-lon-to-wa-nen, or Capt. Pollard his mark. 
Jish-ja-ga, or Little Billy 4_ his mark. 
Ya-on-yau-go, or Seneca White ~ his mark. 
Is-nis-har-de, or Jas. Stevenson A% his mark. 
Go-non-da-gie, or Destroy Town A his mark. 
ilo-no-ja-cya, or Tall Peter ~ his mark. 
Yut-wau-nou-ha, or Little Johnson 4 his mark. 
White Chief} his mark. 
ITa-sen-nia-wall, or White Seneca 4% his mark. 
Yen-nau-qua, or Doxtaten ~ his mark. 
Ha-ja-on-quist, or Henry Twoguns 4% his mark. 
Ska-nie-da-a-yo, John Suow “ his mark. 
Sua-ta-ga-onyes, Twenty Canoes“ his mark. 
J1a-squi-sau-on, or Jus. Stevenson, jun. 4 his mark. 
-qui-ye-sou, or Capt. Strong 4 his mark. 
Ya-yout-ga-ah, or Capt. Thompson his mark. 
Geo. Silverheels}4 his mark. 
Wm. Jones 4 his mark. 
Jas. Robinson 4 his mark. 
Blue Eves 4 his mark. 
Joho Pieree 4 his mark. 
Sa-he-o-qui-au-don-qui, or Little Beard ~ his mark. 
Barefoot 4 his mark. 


Lewis Rainy 4 his mark. 

Capt. Jones }4 his mark. | 

Declared at the council house of the Seneea nation, | 
Sept. 15, 1827. 


INTERIOR TRADE. The Albany Argus says, the goods 
of amerchant living at Nashville, in the state of ‘'ennes- | 
see, were yesterday put on board a canal boat at Albany | 
destined for Nashville, by way of the Erie canal. ‘The | 
example of this merchant will probaly induce others to | 
try the same route, and by experience it will be found | 
preferable to any other. 

| 
' 





New Harmony. A Mr. Paul Brown has published a | 
sketch of ‘twelve months in New Harmouy’’—to the 


| occasional services are performed. 


| Security and protection. 


' tioual 


truth of which he has obtained the certificate of seven- 
teen of the late residents: among these, are Messrs. 
Joseph and Victor Neef. ‘the narrative professes “to 
disclose the real views, and the genuine character of Ro- 
bert Owen, and to unmask his hypecrisy.” Hf this be 
atrue account of the transactions of the place, it must 
have deserved any othcr name sooner than that of New 
Harmony—it must have been a new sort of Harmony. 

| Richmond Compiler. 

Atapama. Jlunisville, Sept. 7. This has been the 
most disastrous season for the agriculturist that bas ever 
been experienced since the settlement of Alabama. ‘The 
planters have fairly commenced gathering in their cotton, 
and it is generally supposed that there will not be 
throughout North Alabama and ‘Tennessee, -execeding 
South Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana are also said to have been lite- 
rally burnt up by the drought. ‘The early part of the 
season was favorable for crops of small grain, as also for 
corn and cotton, butthe draught which commenced inthe 
month of Jane, and which, with few exceptions, has con- 
tinued with unremitted intensity up to the present time, 
has blasted the hopes of the planters. ‘here are neigh- 
borhoods, where scarcely a bushel of corn per acre will 
be made, on good land, and it is certain that there will 
be a searcity of that indispensable grain. Tn other newh- 
borhoods, where they have enjoyed seasonable and re- 
freshing showers, the corn is tolerably good and the cotten 
large and promising, though we understand that the rot 
has for the first time, made its appearance in the fatter 
This is 2 new disease in this part of the country, and how 
it will affect the present crop is entirely unknown. 

f 
-_—--- 

Eve esiasTicaL ESTABLISHMENT IN Canapa. It ap- 
pears from a letter of arch deacon Strenham, published im 
the Quebee Gazetie, that there are in Upper Canada, 39 
clergymen of the established church, and one Lutheran, 
58 places where there is regular or occasional service, 
45 churches, 31 regular parishes, and 27 places where 
‘There are also **s:x 
ministers of the Independent or Presbyterian order, us- 
suming the appellation of the Presbytery of the two Ca- 
nadas, but bearing no connection with the kirk of Seot- 
land;’? two ministers and.two vacant parishes in comiuti- 
nion with the kirk of Scouland, and from twenty to thirty 


Methodist ministers. One of the ministers of the chureh 


‘incommunion with the kirk of Scotland has applicd to 


be admitted mito the established church. 

Canana. From the following we would infer that the 
British government regards an msurrection among the 
inhabitants of this provinee as a matter not altogether 
problematical, a 

We are informed that it is the intention of the covern- 
meut to proceed forthwith in the execution of the 


jmeasures contemplated, and which received a partial 
;comupencement last tail, respecting the fertificatigi of 
| tne mountain in the rear of this city, and the erection of 


such iilitary works asmay be judged expedient for its 
‘She estimate for these works 
having’ been sanctioned by the British government, and 
no obstacle existing to prevent an immediate beginning, 
Thomas Porieous esq. of Monireal, Edmond Henry esa. 
of Laprairie, with several officers of the engineers an- 
pomted for that purpose, were engaged on ‘Tuesday last. 
(in the neighborhood and site of the intended operations), 
in Vaiulig such private property as it will be necessary for 
the government to take into its possession. Avother 
means Of occupation and employment is thus afforded to 
the industrious mechanics and laborers, and Canada is io 
be enriched and seeured at the expense of others. 11 
shows the value the British government attaches to the 
occupation of these provinces, and we indulge a hope that 
the wealth and resources of Great Britain are to be em- 
ployed for nobler purposes and more exalted views than 
to give perpetuity in the new world to the dark, illibe- 
ral anti-British and anti-social institutions of the feudal 


jages from which the old world has long shaken itself 


free. (|Vonireal paper. 


BRITISH WARE-NOUSED CONN BI. 
\ulvocate.”? addressed to tiv 


From the **Na- 
editer—A Londen 
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paper of August 4th, contains the subjoined custom house 
return of the quantity of grain, flour, &c. released from 
bond and admitted into Great Britain and Ireland for 
home consumption, under the warehoused corn bill, pass- 
ed at the late session of parliament. All grain, flour, &e. 
not entered before the Ist July last, being prohibited as 
usual, (excepting the produce of British colonies, which 
is admitted till May next, under small duties. ) 

The amount of duties aceruing to the British revenue, 
from this alteration of their corn laws, cannot accurately 
he stated, at present, the object of the importers of grain 
being to take it from bond at the lowest rate of duties pos- 
sible, which can only be done when the markets at home 
are high. Taking the government averages of the 6th 
and 15th July as a criterion, when the price of grain was 
over 62s. per quarter of 8 bushel, andthe duty of 20-8 per 
quarter, or 57 cents per bushel. The whole amount of 
duties received on all the corn, grain, meal and flour 
stated in the table, will be over £700,000 sterling, or three 
millions of dollars. 

The British government.were induced to this tempo- 
rary relaxation of their rigorous restrictive system, by 
the necessities of the numerous population of the king- 
dom. It has been stated in English papers that the quan- 
tity of wheat required by the inhabitants of London alone, 
between the middle of June and the coming of the new 
crop,is upwards of two millions of busheis, while the quan- 
tity of free wheat in the London granaries was said (early 
in July), to be more than 240,000 bushels. Pixr. 

WAREHOUSED CORN. 
By the commissioners of his majesty’s customs. 

An account of the total quantity of corn, grain, meal 
and flour, distinguishing the produce of his majesty’s pos- 
sessions out of Europe, from the produce of foreign coun- 
tries, in warehouse on the Ist day of July, 1827—publish- 
ed pursuant to the directions of an act of parliament pass- 
ed in the 7th and 8th year of the reign of his majesty king 
George [V, entitled ‘‘An act to permit, until the Ist day 
of May, 1828, certain corn meal and flour, to be entered 
for home consumption.” 

Custom house, London, Aug. 2, 1827, 

Quantities in warehouse on the Ist 
of July, 1827,—or reported inwards 
ito be warehoused on or before that 
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day. 
Produce of ; ys 
Species of corn, H. M. pos-} Produce of | 
rain, meal and jsessionsout| foreign 
our. of Europe. | countries. | Total. 
Bushels Bushels.| Bushels. 
Wheat 2,281; 1,069,440] 5,071,721 
Barley | 1 1,923,340} 1,923,341 
Oats | 135,843) 155,843 
Rye 62,791 62,791 
Peas 148,601} 148,601 
Beans | | = 604,246] 604,246 
Maize,or 2 | | $1,630! 31,630 
Indian corn 4 | 
Buckwheat 31,318) 31,518 
Aggregate of i | 
and. grain ad- bipu. Bu. Bu. 
eT 2,282} 8,007,209} 8,009,491 
sumption. | 
lowt. qr. 1b. lewt. qr. tb. 
Oatmeal '20 0 11 | 20 011 


183159 0 13 
or 
475193 Ibs. 


Wheatmeal or é 
flour or 


, or 
1169 lbs. 


463504 Ibs. 
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gate of | 
mealand flour { jewt. qr. Ib. ewt. qr. lb./ewt. -qr. th. 
admissible to f |2046 O 1181153 OU 13/8317 90 24 
consumption. J | 


ScHooL ror Tur BLIND. Among the private institu- 
tions of the British capital for the alleviation of the mis- 
fortunes incident to human nature, and many such there 
are in Great Britain, where also there is much misery to 
be relieved, & the school for the blind. We donot recol- 
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| 





=a 

lect that we have in this country any similar establish- 
ment, though we have infirmaries in which the blind are 
sometimes restored to sight. The buildings connected 
with the school for the blind are extensive, and afford 
separate rooms for labor, eating and lodging; while the 
grounds around them are laid out for the purpose of ex- 
ercise and recreation. An American traveller who some 
few years ago visited this truly benevolent institution, 
thus speaks of the appearance and employment of its in- 
mates. ‘“These unfortunate creatures appear very cheer- 
ful, laughing aloud and conversing upon various subjects, 
while engaged at their various employ ments—the females 
spinning, making sash cord, &e. others at various kinds 
of needle work, making reticules, pin eushions, &c. the 
males making mats, rugs, shoes, baskets, &c. Many of 
the blind, alter a few years’ tuition, arrive at such per- 
fection, that they leave the institution, and commence bu- 
siness for themselves, and are enabled to make a living. 
I was really astonished to see them passing from one 
part of their work shop to another, with nearly the same 
precision as if they could see; and not less so, on being 
shown a specimen of the ingenuity of one of the females 
in a representation of ahouse, outhouses, parks, ponds, 
trees, animals, &e. cut in paper with scissors. It was 
almost too much to believe that one wholly blind couk! 
execute it, from the great aceuracy in which every part 
of the work was done. But Providence ‘tempers the 
wind tothe shorn lamb.” I examined several pair of 
shoes made by the blind, which appeared to me _ per- 
fectly well made. Indeed, so well is work of this kind 
executed, that noblemen who patronize this excellent 
charity, go to the blind to have their shoes made. 

Powenrut microscope. Dunstable, (NV. H.), Sept. ®. 
We have this week been gratified with examining a mi- 
crosecope made by Mr. Ephraim Rand, of Bedford, and 
which he has been exhibiting in thistown. It magnifies 
objects four hundred thousand times. We believe no 
instrument has been made in this country, which magni- 
fies objects more than half as many timesas this does. 
A common fly appears to be about fifteen feet it length, 
and the leg of a grasshopper about twenty feet. Thou- 
sands of eyes are perceptible by means of this. wonder- 
ful instrument ina common fly, and we also perceive an 
innumerable number of animated beings in liquids. In 
the smailest grain ofa fig, which we can see, we per- 
ceive a large number of living creatures, 

Law casr. Jonathan Adams and another vs. Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Office. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiffs to recover 
1900 dollars, upon a policy of insurance made by defend- 
ants upon the sloop Express. ‘The action was commenc- 
ed at the court of common pleas, November term, 1824, 
tried there November term, 1825, and verdict rendered 
for the plamtiffs $1900 and costs, from which defend- 
ants appealed. The ease turned altogether upon a ques- 
tion of fact as to the sea worthiness of the vessel. The 
policy was executed in Oct. 1823, to run nine months, 
the office having previously taken risks upon the same 
vessel, which was well known in this town. On the 4th 
of November, as appeared from the evidence, the Ex- 
press sailed trom this port for Charleston, loaded with 
lime and dry goods. Two of the witnesses testified 
that on her way to Newport, in going about, they thought 
she touched upon arock near the stern. On arriving at 
Newport she was pumped and found tight, the bilgé wa- 
ter being black, and no fresh water in her. ‘The follow- 
ing day she proceeded on her voyage, with a wholesale 
breeze and moderate swell when off Point Judith. At 
one o’clock P. M. the vessel sprung a leak towards thre 
stern, and the water gained upon her in spite of pump- 
ing. Hailed the steam boat Connecticut and asked to be 
towed in, but the captain declined doing so, as it would 
endanger the steam boat. He however sent his boat, and 
took ont the passengers on board the Express. Soon 
after, the captain of the Express, finding the lime was 
on fire, and his vessel nearly water-logged, run the 
sloop ashore on Fudith’s Point, where she went to pieces 
and was totally lost. The defendants upon these facts, 
which were the material points proved in the case, con- 
tended that the vessel had-not been lost by the violence 
of the wind or waves, but must have been unseaworthy 
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when she teft the port, she having been subject to no 
strain or injury from stress of weather that an ordinary | 
vessel would not have sustained without diffiuulty. The 
plaintiffs contended that the vessel had long been known 
and insured by the defendants—that she was lying at the 
wharf when they took the risk, was known to be an old 
vessel, and was taken at a corresponding premium, (the 
premium note being $134) that on her passage to New~- 
port she must have received injury in her stern from 
touching on a rock, which caused a butt to start, and 

roduced the leak when she became exposed to the 
swell off Point Judith. The case was very tully argued 
by R. W. Greene and Whipple for the plaintiffs, and 
Bridgham and Hunter for the defendants, and was com- 
mitted to the jury by the chief justice asa question of 
fact upon which they were to decide, whether the ves- 
sel was seaworthy or not. The jury were out an hour, 
and returned a verdict of $2,125 51 for the whole amount 
insured and interest, deducting the premium note. 

[ Prov. Am. 
Gey. Jackson being lately invited to a public dinner 

at Franktort, Ky. gave the following reply to the invita- 
tion of the committee— 


Hermitage, near Nashville, Sept. 4, 1827. 
GrxTLEmMEN—Your polite note of invitation “on behalf 
ofa large portion of the citizens of Franklin and Ander- 
son counties,” to partake of a public dinner to be given 
near Frankfort, on the 10th of September, was received 
yesterday. 


The event which your celebration designs to comme- 
morate is worthy the recollection of a people who so 
largely have participated in the hardships and dangers of 
that war, of which this is a striking and illustrious inci- 
dent; and I beg leave to assure you, that nothing but the 
limited time, between this and the day of your meeting, 
prevents me from uniting, as most cheerfully I should 
do, in the festivities which your celebration proposes. 
Business of importance requires my attention at antes 
which, from the limited notice afforded, cannot be dispos- 
ed of, or dispensed with, to enable me to accept the in- 
vitation, and arrive at your capitol in time. I regret it; 
but as it isa matter now beyond my control, I beg my 
fellow citizens of Kentucky, to receive it as my apology 
and excuse, for beg unable to avail myself of the kind 
and friendly invitation they have presented. 


The friendly notice you have been pleased to take of 
my public and private character, merits my sincere thanks. 
I beg you to accept them. It is true, that reproach and 
calumny have opened freely their streams against me. | 
Every thing dear to one at my time of life, who of neces- 
sity, must repose for character and a good name, more 
on the past than the future, and who must look rather to 
what has been, than what may be, has indeed been vio- 
lently assailed. Placed before the people, I was not 
weak enough to presume that the volume of my life 
would not be opened and ransacked, and every public in- 
cident sejzed upon, that, by possibility, might be used to 
my disadvantage; yet I did hope, that a liberal and gener- 
ous feeling on the part of my countrymen would spare 
me atleast those assaults which slander and falsehood 


The fear of the Indians at the lead mines has entirely 
subsided. We are informed by a gentleman from above 
the nearer they approach St. Louis, the greater appeared, 


to be the alarm of the people. It is believed by sonic, 
the Indians who committed the depredations, and having 
caused such a great outcry, have gone to Green Bay to 
hold a treaty with gov. Cass. 

EFFECTS OF GAMBLING. Paris, August 18.+-We have 
to add the name of another victim to the fatal passion of 
gameing. Captain Onx had distinguished himseif during 
the wars of Napoleon, and was beloved and respected by 
allwho knew him. He left the army ashort time after 
the arrival of the Bourbons, and went toa small estate’ 
he possessed in the south of France, where he remained 
several years, enjoying peace and comfort. Business 
called him a few months ago to the capital, and he was 
prevailed upon by one of his friends, who then held the 
situation of director in one of the principal insurance offi- 
ees in Paris, to become a receiver to the company. 
Large sums of money were continually passing through 
his hands; but, faithful to his trust, his accounts were kept 
with the greatest punctuality. Itis no later than last 
week that he was induced to pay a visit to one of the hells 
in the Palais Royal, and it is stated it that was for the first 
time in his life. Hecould not resist the temptation, and 
staked a sum of money, whieh he lost. He repaired to 
the same place on the succeeding days, and all his mo- 
ney passed into the hands of the banker. Ina letter 
which he wrote to a friend four days ago, he solicits him 
to lend a certain amount, or that he will not be able to 
replace a sum which belongs to the insurance company, 
that ruin will ensue, and that he will not survive. ‘The 
letter did not reach his friend, who was absent. The 
cash account of the receiver was examined,anda deficit 
of several thousand frances was discovered. ‘The unfor- 
tunate man was arrested, and taken before the commis- 
sary; when his examination was terminated, he was con- 
veyed back to the apartments he occupied in the Rue de la 
Paix, for the purpose of having them searched. He 
opened his desk in the presence of the officers, and hasti- 
ly seizing two pistols, which were ready cocked, he pre- 
sented these weapons to their breasts, and told them with 
a dreadful oath to depart quietly, or he would shoot 
them. Daring not to oppose him, they departed with 
the intention of procuring assistance. Inthe mean time, 
captain Ode locked his door, and barricaded it inside 
with chairs and tables. After this, he wrote two short 
letters, the one addressed to a friend, and the other to 
his wife, who was residing in the country, and then plac- 
ing the two pistols to his head, he blew out his brains. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND TRELAND. 

The recent foreign papers received contain little news 
of importance. ‘The following are a few of the most inte- 
resting miscellaneous items. 

Sir Gregor McGregor, is in Tottenfields Bridewell, for 
the want of suretics to keep the peace towards lieut. 
Spong, whom he had challenged. 

Mr. Barry O’Mera, the surgeon of Napoleon while at 
St. Helena, has controverted a vast number of state- 





might delight to inflict. In that [ have been disappoint- 
ed. Yet have I found a redeeming security in this, that} 
truth was mighty, and although fora time her principles | 
might be obscured, in the end her triumph would be but 
the more complete. 


To each of you, individually, I beg leave to tender my 
sincere thanks, and request you to present them to the citi- 
zens whom you represent. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 





ANDREW JACKSON. 


{To the committee. } 


The general with his compliments to the committee, 
offers the following sentiment: ae 
Kentucky—Steadfast in prineiple and valiant in war. 








ments, made by sir Walter Scott in his lifeof Napoleon— 
and gen. Gourgand is about to put himselfin communica- 
tion with the novel-historian, in consequence of the men- 
tion made of him in this very impartial work. So there 
is a fare prospect that this historical novel will be laid: 
upon the shelf with the other productions of sir Walter’s 
genins, to be regarded as an evidence of the fertility of 
his immagination, and ot the obliguity of vision with 
which he viewed the character and deeds of the most 
extraordinary man of modern times. 
SPAIN. 

Spain seems to be devoted by the fates to distraction 
and misery. Taxes cannot be collected, the soldicry 
are suffering from all kinds of -privations, new recruits 
have been ordered to be levicd, new expenses incurred, 
and the government Js without money and without eredit. 


Missounr. St. Louis, Aug. 16. Two small boats are | Insurgency has, in several of the provinees, assumed her 
now constantly employed in the Fever River trade. ‘They! most menacing shape, and every thing bespeaksa very 
are of small draft of water, and pass over the rapids with | 
great facility. 
the Lower Ranids. 


Larger bouts continue to aseend as far as! 
| the police of the Kingdom, and also the general of the 


speedy convulsion. 
The king has very suddenly displaced the general of 
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police of Madrid. The council of state has demanded 
the re-establishment of the inquisition. 
PORTUGAL 
It is again stated that Don Miguel has been or is about 
to be appointed regent of Portugal, under an obligation 
to support the constitutional system: a system which is 
evidently becoming unpopular among the people, and to 
which an indifference is manifested on the part of the 
ueen and her ministers. The capital is filled with sedi- 
cious handbills one of which names Saldauah, the dismis- 
sed minister, as first consul! 
TURKEY AND GREECE, 





A letter from J. G. Howe, dated Napoli, July 14, 
ives a deplorable statement of the affaws of Greece. 
rage for power has created divisions and bickerings 
among the chiefs and the government, which threatens a 





dy dissolution of all hopes tor the salvation of 
reece. Coloctroni, whom we were wont to regard as | 
a high souled patriot, is characterised as a sordid wretch, | 
whose progress in avarice and ambition is marked by 
oppressions allied to the decds of the bloody and re- 
lentless Turk. 

The following is a postseript of Dr. Howe’s letter: 

“p.S. Thes Llp Six Brothers arriving at N apoli from 
New York, I thought jt my duty. to advise her not to re- 
main, as trouble js brewing; and [came here in her. 
This moment letters from Napoli inform us that open 
war has broken out in the place between Grivas, com- | 
mander of the upper castle, and Fontoumaris, command- 
ing the lower. Grivas is bombarding the place; men, 
women, and children are killed and wounded every 
hour; and the English commander lying there has been 
obliged to threaten in order to save the remaining fami- 
lies: the houses and shops are plundered: a horrid 
scene of confusion is going on:—Ii go there in a day or | 
two to try to remove tie hospita), and shall write you.” 

During the above affair, Lieutenant Washing on, for- 
merly of West Point, who had reecntly joined the Greek 
service, was killed by a random shot whilst walking on 
the beach. 

It appears from a letter of Mons. Eynard, the inffexi- 
ble and generous friend of Greece, that no less a sum 
than 98,000 dollars was sent by the French committee to 
the relief of the Greeks, between the 1st of June and 
the 8th of August. 

A letter from Zante, of August 2d, contains an ac- 
count of the capture of a Turkish frigate of 36 guns, and | 
a galliot by Admiral Cochrane. The frigate was much 
eut up, and surrendered in ten minutes. The cannenade 
was heard at Zante at noon, and the next morning the 
Hellas with her prizes passed near the island, and pro- 
ceeded towards Clarenza to anchor and fit out the prizes. 

The Greeks have gained a victory in the Peloponnesus. 
Ibrahim Pacha assembled all his forces to attack the cita- 
del of Corinth, and put himself at the head of the Arabs. | 
‘The Greeks met him near Vostitza, and compelled him | 
to retreat with loss. | 
Fire at Juasse.—A letter from Jasse, dated the 3d ot 
August, states the wind abated on the nicht of the Ist 
of August, and the remaining part of the city was saved 
from the fury of the flames. A tract of half a league 
was govered with smoking ruins, and the streets and 
syuares strewed with dead bodies. ‘The principal ware- | 
houses, palaces and churehes are in ruins. <A great! 
portion of the buildings there were of wood, and the 
streets, in many instauces, laid with wood, instead of | 
ueing paved, 











BUENOS AYRES, 
Don Vicente Lopez has been elected president of the | 
republic in the place of Rivadavia; Valentine Gomez is 
the new minister of state, and Col. Dorrigo seerctary of | 
war. The above appointments it is stated will tend to | 
conciliate some of the disaffected provinces, and give | 
earnest that the war with Brazil will be prosecuted with | 
vigor. 
The Gaceta Mercantil, of the 13th July, from a source | 
entitled to the most implicit confidence, states that the | 
divisions eomposed of the provinces of Kutre Rios, Cor- | 
rientes, and Mesiones, has put itself in motion for the | 
purpose of obtaining possession of the towns which are 
in the hands of the Portuguese, and which of right | 
Delong to us. Their force consists of G00 men, with | 
Avo yneces of tfilery and six barqnes, 


wich thev ine: 


ee 


tend using against an armed lighter, which the royalists 
have stationed in one of the narrows of the Urguay. 





FOREIGN MONIES, WEIGHTS & MEASURES. 
General index of the foreign monies, weights and mea- 
sures referred to in the consular report with compa- 
risons and explanations.—By Dr. Kelly. 
[FROM AN ENGLISH PAPER. | 

It should be observed that all the comparisons and ex- 
planations of foreign measures are here computed accord- 
ing to the new British imperial standard, which is about 5 
percent. larger than the Winchester measure, or, more 
nearly 31 gallons, bushels, &c, of the new, answer to 52 
of the cld. Llence to reduce imperial measure to Win~ 
chester, add the thirty-first part to the number of lons, 
&c. and for the reverse operation, subtract the thirty-sc- 
cond part. ‘lhe contrary calculation must of course be 
observed with regard to prices. But these several pro- 
portions can be ouly stated with perfect accuraey mm a re- 
rular treatise on Metrology, and as this index is merely 
mtended to give general illustrations, all minute fractions 
are Omitted, 

Alberts dollar, a moncy used in Libau and Riga; worth 
about 4s. 6d. sterling. 

Alqueire, acorn measure in Portugal answering to three 
uperial gallons. ) 

Arroba, a Spanish weight, answering to 254ibs. avon- 
dupois. 

Barrel or Tunna, a coin measure in Sweden answer- 
ing to44 imperial bushels. Barrel is also a weight for 

our in Ameriea and weighs 196lbs. avoirdupois. 

Boisseau, a corn measure in Bordeaux, containing 24 
imperial bushels. 

Ceut or Centime, the 100th part of a coin. 
rious values, according to the unit. 

Charge, a measure at Marseilics, Nice, &c. answering 
to 45 imperial bushels. 

Chetwert, a corn measure in Russia, which contains 53 
imperial bushels. 

Copec, a Russian money, the 100th part of the rouble. 

Dollar, a Spanish coin, aud intrinsically worth 4s. 3¢d. 
but is generally valued at 4s. 6d. ‘The paper dollar ot 
exchange in Spain is worth SOd. sterling, and at Leghorn 
48d. 

Ducat,a gold coin in Holland, of extensive use in the _. 
corn trade is worth about 9s. 4d. sterling. There are 
various other ducats in different countries, in gold, sil- 
ver and paper. 

Fanega,a corn measure in Spain, containing about one 
bushel 45 gallons imperial measure; there are, however, 
different sized fanegas: thus, there ave the large, the re- 
gular, and the small fanega, which are to each otheras 11, 
10 and 9, nearly. 

Ferrado, a corn measure at Corunna, about 3} impe- 
rial gallons. 

Florin, a coin and money of account in various coun- 
tries. In Holland it is also called the Guilder, andi is 
worth about 21d. sterling. It is divided in Holland into 
20 stivers of 16 pfennings each; but in other countries into 
60 Kreutzers, Fils. Gr. means, at Dantzie, Florins and 
Groschen. ‘The Netherland guilder is divided into 10U 
cents, and is equal to the florin m exchange. 

Franc, a silver coin and mouey of account in France 
and other places. It is generally valued at 10 sterling, 
which is something above its intrimsic value. 

Grosche, ~ money of account in various parts of Ger- 


It is of va- 


many, and of different values; 24 generally make the 
| rix dollar. 


Grote, half of a Dutch stiver, aud at Hamburgh half the 
sol or shilling. 

Guilder, also called gulden, amoney of Holland. See 
florin. Vhe gold guilder'is much used in the corn trade, 
aud reckoned worth 28 stivers, or about 30d sterling. 

Guilder current, a money of the Netherlands, seven of 


; R Lali 
| which equal six guilders of exchange. 


Hailster, acoia measure in the Netherlands, answering 

to about 65 gallons imperial measure. 
vctolitre, the principal corn measure of France, an- 

swering to 2} imperial bushels. , 

Kilic, a corn measure in Turkey, containing about 74 
imperial gations. 

Kilogramme, the principal weight m France, answering 
to2 Mb. 3 07. 4 dr. avoirdupois. 
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. Kreutzer or Creuizer, a small coin and money of nod 
count in Germany and other northern nations. In Aus- 
tria it is at present worth about 7d. sterling. 

Last, a large measure for corn in Holland, Germany, 
ke. varying from 10to 12 imperial quarters. 

Livre, an imaginary money of France and several other 
countries, It is generally considered of the same value | 
as the france. In Italy it is called the lira, and is mostly di- 
vided into 100 centimes. 

Lof, a corn measure im Libau and Riga, containing 
about 17-8 bushel imperial measure. 

_ Malier,a corn measure in many parts of Germany; at 
Frankfort it answers to four imperial bushels. 

Maravedi, a small money of account in Spain, 34 of 
which make the real or rial. 

/Metze, a corn measure in Fiume and Trieste, answer- 
ing to 13 imperial bushel nearly. 

Milrea, a money, of account and exchange in Portugal, 
worth about 5s. 8d. sterling. 

»Mina,a corn measure in Genoa, equaito about 3 bush- 
els 3 gallons imperial measure. 

Mudde, acorn measure in Holland, answering former- | 
ly to 34 English bushels; but in the new system of the Ne- | 
therlands the mudde is reckoned the same as the heetoli- | 
tre, 

Paolo, amoney of Italy, worth abont 5d. sterling. 

Peseta, aSpanish silver coin, ove-fifth of the Lard dol- | 
Jar. 

Pezza, the dollar of exchange at Leghorn; worth about | 
4s. sterling. | 

Quinta! Metrique, a French weight of 109 kilogram- 
_ answering te 2204 lbs. avoirdupois, or 2ewt. less 34 

i 

Quintal, a Spanish weight of arrobas, or 100 Castilian | 
pounds, answering to about 1014 Ibs. avoirdupois. It is | 
also a corn measure at Bordeaux, containing about 2 im- 
perial bushels. 

Real, aSpanish money of different values. The real | 
Vellon is the most common, and is worth about 25d. sterl- | 
ing; 20 such reals make the hard dollar. 

Rixdollar, or Thaler, a coin and money of account in 
most northern nations. It is of different value and va-| 
riously divided. 

Rouble, a money of Russia, which has varied conside- | 
rably in value, viz. from 3s. 2d. down to 9d. sterling; 10d, | 
is its present price. 

Rudbio, acorn measure in Ancona, answering to nearly | 
an imperial quarter. : 

Sacco, acorn measure of Leghorn, containing about 2 
imperial bushels. 

Scudo, an Italian coin, worth about 4s. 4d. sterling. 








Setier, acorn measure in France, answering to about 
1} imperial bushel. 

Sheffel, a corn measure at Dantzic,answering to about 14 
imperial bushel. It varies, however, in several parts of 
Germany. 

Skilling, a division of the rix dollar. {In Sweden it is 
the 48th part, and is divided into 12 rundestecken. 

Soma, a corn measure in the Venitian states, answering 
to 2? imperial bushels. 





Stajo, a corn measure in Italy, of various dimensions. 
In Friuli and Trieste it answers to about 24 imperial bush- 
els. 

Stiver, a money of Holland, worth nearly 1d. sterling. 
It is 1-20th of the florin or guilder, and is divided into 16 
plennings, or 12 deniers. 





CHANGES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE 
Gradual change of the earth’s surface produced by run- 
ning water. 

If asmall lakeor extensive milil-pond, with very une- 
ven bottom, were suddenly emptied bya sluice or open- 
ing in its lowest part,a vast number of pits or pools, of 
various size and shape, would be lett among the ine- 


qualkties of the bottom. But supposing rain to continue 
falling, or frequently to recur, a remarkable change 


would soon be effected; each pool, by running over at its 
lowest part, and sending out a streamict, either into ano- 





sluice or opening, would be wearing away the part or 
side over which the water was running, so thatthe branch 


ther lower pool or int6 a channel leading directly to the | 
; 
or channel would become gradually deeper, and the wa-' 


_— 


ter in the pool would consequently become shallower; 
while at the same time the bottom would be filling up with 
the sand or mud washed down by the rain from the ele- 
vations around: and these two operations being continu- 
ed, the pool would at last disappear altogether. This 
operation going on in every pool through the whole of the 
emptied mill-pond, the bottom wouldat last exhibit only 
a varied and undulated surface of dry land, with a beau- 
tiful arrangement of ramitying channels, all slooping 
with a precision unattamable by art, to the general 
mouth orestuary. ‘The reasdh that in the supposed case, 
and m every other, a water course soon becomes $0 sine 
cularly uniform as to dimension and descent is, that any 
pits orhollows in it are soon filled up by the sand and 
mud carried along the stream, and deposited where the 
current is slack; while any elevations are worn away by 
the action of the more rapid current which aceompanies 
shallowness, until throughout the whole line only a uni- 
form and gradual slope remains. 

The present kingdom of Bohemia, for instance, is the 
bottom of one of the great lakes which onee covered Exu- 
rope. Itisa basin or amphitheatre, formed by circular 
ridges of mountains, and the only gate or opening to it 
is that remarkable one by which the water escapes from 
it, and which has evidently been gradually eut or formed 
b the action of aranning stream. As the bottom became 
uncovered by the sinking of the water, and by the forma- 


| tion of a regular sloping channel'from every part, the 


tuvdiev lale Was couveried into a fine and fertile country, a 
fit babitation for man;and the continued drain from it is 
the beautiful river which we now call the Elbe. 

fun Switzerland, even now many of the valleys which 
were formerly lakes, have the opening for the exit of wa- 
ter so narrow, that, as happened in one of them a few 
years ago, a mass of snow or ice falling into it, converts 
the valley once more intoalake. On the oceasion allad- 
ed to, the accumulation of water within was very rapid; 
and although, from the danger foreseen to the country be- 
low if the impedimeut should suddenly give way, every 
means was tried to remove it gradually, the attempt had 
not succeeded when the frightful burst took place, and 
involved all below in common ruin. 

The magnificent Danube is the drain of a chain of ba- 
sins or lakes, which must at onetime have discharged or 
run over one intoanother, but the continued stream cutting 
a passage at last low enough to empty them all, they are 
now regions of fertility, occupied by civilized man, in- 
stead of the fishes which held them formerly. fhe lake 
of Geneva, for instance, although confined by granite 
rock, is cutting and lowering its outlet, and the surface 
has fallen considerably within the period of aceurate ob- 
servation and records, and the wearing of the neighbor- 
ing mountains, brought down by the winter torrents, are 
filling up its bed. Ifthe town of Geneva last long enough, 
its inhabitants will have to speak of the riverin the nejgh- 
boring valley, instead of the picturesque lake which now 
fills it. Already several other towns and villages, which 
were close upon the lake a century ago, have fields and 
gardens appearing between them and the shore. 

The immense continent of Australasia, or New Hol- 
land (larger than Europe), is supposed by some to have 
been formed ata different time from what is called the 
old world; so different and peculiar are many of its ani- 
mal and vegetable productions; and the idea of a later 
formation reecives some countenance from the immense 
tracts of marshy or imperiectly drained land whieh have 
been discovered in the interior, into which rivers flow, 
but which seem not yetto have worn down or formed a 
sufficient outlet or discharging channel towards the 
ocean. | Arnott’s Elements of Physic. 





DUTIES OF POSTMASTERS. 

In a circular recently issued by the vigilant officer at 
the head of the general post office department, commu- 
nicating the post office act, passed at the last session of con- 
gress, we observe the following injunctions, which w< 
publish for general information. 

“The strict attention of postmasters is invited to the 
following duties: 

1. Report every failure of a mail earrier, with the 
cause which produced it, if known. 

2. Repair mail bags that are unsound, though ii should 
detain the mail. 
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5. When are mis-sent from a distribution of- 
fiee, first inform the postmaster of such office, and if the 
-_— be not corrected, report him to the postmaster gen- 
eral. 

4. When a loss of a letter mailed, which contains mo- 
ney, occurs, report it without delay, with all the cireum- 
stances connected with the loss, none of which, or the 
loss, should be published. A publication is sure to pre- 
vent a detection of the perpetrator. 

5. Care should be taken that the name of an office 
at which a letter is mailed, should be plainly written or 
stamped on it. 

6. Be caretul to return, on the routes by which they 
were received, all mail bags of every description not in 
use. There is great want of attention to this duty, which 
subjects the department to embarrassment and loss. 


7. Although instructions have repeatedly been given 
not to enclose any communications in quarterly returns, 
except such as relate to the returns, yet, resignations, ap- 
plications for blanks, and letters of importance are often 
so enclosed, and the consequences is that they are not 
epened until weeks, and sometimes mouths, after they 
are received at the general post office. As all returns 
are directed to be made at the close of each quarter, it 
postmasters would reflect, they would see that, to open 
and examine more than six thousand returns, require ma- 
ny weeks. How, then, can they expect a speedy answer 
to any communication enclosed in a quarterly return. 

8. All applications for blanks at this office, should be 
directed, general post office, care of Joseph Burrows. 

9. Personal attention to the duties of his office, by eve- 
ry postmaster, is indispensable. 

10. Printers oftencomplain of the miscarriage of their 

apers when they have never been deposited in a post of- 
ice, were badly put up, or mis-directed. Postmasters 
are held responsible for such failures, unless they show 
the fault is with the printers. This may be easily done, 
by any postmaster at whose office the papers are mail- 
ed. 

Procure from the printer a list of the packets he sends 
—arrange this list alphabetically, and compare the pack- 
ets deposited, with it. 

If the packets are insecurely put up, they should be re- 
turned to the printing office—if not deposited, or mis-di- | 
rected, acomparison with the list will detect the error. 


11. Where an individual places his frank upon a packet 





of greater weight than the law authorizes, the excess 
should be charged. This is often omitted. Many arti- 
cles, such as the cuttings of grape vines, fruit trees, Xe. 
are sent in the mail, which should be excluded from it. 
All such abuses must be corrected, or they wiil increase 
to the injury of the public. 
12, Every carrier of the mail who becomes intoxicat- 
ed, having the mail in charge, should be dismissed by any 
ostmaster at whose office he calls, and another one em- 
ployed, at the expense of the contractor, of which he 
should be immediately advised. 





Postmasters at the end of routes should see that the | 
carriers are sworn, and that they be ‘specially charged not , 
to carry, out of the mail, letters, opened or sealed, in vio- 
lation of the law. 


13. The energetic co-operation of every postmaster, | 
and contractor, isearnestly requested. Each one should 
consider himself so far identified with the department, 
as to participate in the elevation of its character, and his 
inereasing efforts should be directed to so desirable an 
object. ‘The postmaster gencral acknowledges with a 
high degree of satisfaction, the efficiency of many thou- 
sands of those who are connected withhim in the dis- | 
charge of arduous and responsible duties, and he confi- 
dently expects a continuance of their exertions.” 


SIOUX AND CHIPPEWAYS. 
From the St. Louis (Mo.) Repubtican. 
Ixpran aGency, St. Perens, Ave. 18th, 1827. 
The public should on all subjects of interest be cor- 
rectly informed, and as the first impressions are gene- 
rally the most lively, and apt, in many eases, to be the 
most lasting, and to prevent too hasty a decision on cer- 
tain recent transactions at this post, which have, I per- 
ceive, been but partially touehed on in some recent ex- | 
tracts from letters published in the papers of your eity, | 











I have taken the liberty to give you, at this time, a fair 
and candid statement of the whole affair, as it oecurred 
and progressed, in relation to the unfortunate affair, of 
the 28th of May last. On the 24th of May some thirty 
of the Leach and Sandy Lake Chippeways arrived on a 
visit to this agency, interrding to remain no fonger than to 
receive my instructions, transact their usual business, and 
smokethe pipe of peace with such of the Sioux bands as 
might arrive in the mean time. Several chiefs and their 
bands, arrived on the 28th, and alter my council with 
them, and the usual routine of business was transacted, 
they departed, leaving but afew of their young men be- 
hind. About 8 o’clock at night, and but a few moments af- 
ter tattoo had done beating, nine of the Sioux attacked one 
of the Chippeway lodges (encamped in front of my house 
and directly under the guns of Fort Snelling), and wound- 
ed eight of them severely, two having since died of their 
wounds. In consequence of this wanton and cowardly 
conduct on the part of the Sioux, I immediately notified 
their chiefs that they must, and should without loss of 
time, produce all those who were engaged in this unpre- 
cedented outrage on humanity, and unpardonable insult 
to my flag. They, accordingly, on the following morn- 
ing, sent in one, accompanied by an old man, who deli- 
vered himself up as a sacrifice in the place of his son, but 
was discharged immediately; and during this day by mea- 
sures adopted by the commanding officer of this station, 
colonel Snelling with a detachment of troops under the 
immediate command of mujor Fowle, thirty Indians 
were taken, and nine out of this number, pointed out by 
one of their own people as being of the offendin party. 
They were according!y secured until the 29th, when the 
Chippeways were permitted to take all of them, if they 
desired—but their magnanimity induced them to select 
only two, whom they considered to be the most guilty, 
marched them a few hundred yards from the fort, and 
shot them. The day previous to this, however, one ot 
the war chiefs informed me that most of the young men 
that had been selected, were not guilty, and that, if 1 would 
wait until he could go to the Little Rapids a day and a 
half march from this post, that he would bring down four 
men whom he knew to be guilty, and deliver them to the 
Chippeways himsclf. IT remarked to him that he might 
do so, but he must return at the time appointed, which 
was the morning of the 30th. He left, and shorily after 
the appointed hour, returned with two ofthem only, who 
were immediately delivered up by the Sioux in person 
to the Chippeways, with the particular request that they 
might be reeeived and excented in the same manner and 
on the same spot that the other two had been the day pre- 
vious—which request, after some little hesitation on the 
part of the Chippeways, was acceded to, and carried in- 
to effect by them. Thus ended this truly interesting 
scene. The prompt and decisive measures adopted in 
relation thereto, has had the best possible effeet on both 
tribes—and itis firmly believed, thata similar breach of 
the peace will never occur again at this post. Ihave the 
honor to be, your ob’t. servant. 
LAW TALIAFERRO, 
Indian agent, St. Peters. 


FROM THE WEST. 
Sweer Lake, Jury 8, 1827. 

Shortly after writing to you last year I took my depar- 
ture for the Black Feot country much against my wil!, 
but I could not make a party for any other route. We 
took a northerly direetion about fifty miles, where we 
crossed Snake river, or the south fork of Celumbia, at 
the forks of Heary’s and Lewis’s; at this "place we were 
daily harrassed by the Blackfeet: from thence we went up 
Henry’s or north fork which bears north of east thirty 
miles and crossed a large rugged mountain which sepa- 
rates the two forks; from thenec east up the other fork to 
its souree, which heads on the top of the great chain of 





| Rocky Mountains which separates the waters of the At- 


lantic from those of the Pacific. At or near this place 
heads the Luchkadee or California Sticking fork, Yellow 
Stone south fork of Maswri and Henry’s fork, all those 
head at one angular point: that of the Yellow Stone has 
a large fresh water lake near its head on the very top of 
the mountain, which is about one hundred by forty miles 
in diameter, and as clear as erystal. On the south bor- 


der of this lake is a number of hot and boiling springs, 
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some of water and others of most beautiful fine clay, re- 


ine a mush pot, and throwing particles to the im- 
pec, Phar of Seat twenty to ie | feet.—The clay is 
of a white, and of a pink color, and the water appears 
fathomless, as it appears to be entirely hollow underneath. 
There is also a number of places where pure sulphur is 
sent forth in abundance. One of our men visited one of 
these whilst taking his recreation—there at an instant the 
earth began a tremendous trembling, and he with difficul- 
ty made is escape, when an explosion took place resemb- 
ling that of thunder. During our stay in that quarter I 
heard itevery day. From this place by a circuitous route 
to the north west we returned. Two others and myself 
pushed on in advance for the purpose of accumulating a 
few more beaver, and in the act of passing through a nar- 
row confine in the mountain, we were met plump in the 
face by a large party of Blackfeet Indians, who not know- 
ing our number fied into the mountain in confusion: we 
retired toa small grove of willows; here we made every 
preparation for battle—after which finding our enemy as 
much alarmed as ourselves we mounted our horses, 
which were heavily loaded, and took the back retreat. 
The Indians raised a tremendous yell, showered down 
from the mountain top, and almost cut off our retreat.— 
We here put whip to our horses and they pursued us in 
close quarters until we reached the plains, when we left 
them behind. On this trip one man was-closely fired on 
by a party of Blackteet; several others were closely pur- 
= this trip Llost one horse by accident, and the last 
spring two by the Utaws, who killed three for the Pol 
pose of eating them, one of which was a favorite buflaloe 
horse. This loss cannot be computed at less than four 
hundred and fifty dollars. A few days previous to my 
arrival at this place, a party of about 120 Blackfeet ap- 
proached the camp and killed a Snake Indian and his 
squaw. The alarm was immediately given and the Snakes, 
Utaws and whites sallied forth for battle—the enemy fled 
to the mountain to a small concavity thickly grown with 
small timber surrounded by open ground. In this en- 
gagement the squaws were busily engaged in throwing up 
batteries and dragging off the dead. There were only 
six whites engaged in this battle, who immediately ad- 
vanced within pistol shot and you may be assured that 
almost every shot counted one. The loss of the Snakes 
was three killed and the same number wounded; that of 
the whites, one wounded and two narrowly mace their es- 
cape; that of the Utaws was none, though they gained 
great applause for their bravery. The loss of the enemy 
is not known—six were found dead on the ground: agreat 
number besides were carried off on horses. To morrow 
I depart for the west. [ Phil. Gaz. 


‘TRIAL FOR CONSPIRACY.” 
IN THE MAYOR’S COURT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Commonwealth 
VS. Conspiracy to injure Robb 
Jas. M. Moore, and 24other & Winebrener, &e. 
journeymen taylors. : 

This interesting controversy came on before judge 
Reed, on Wednesday last, the 19th. So much anxiety 
had been excited, that a large concourse attended the 
trial, even throughout the tedious examination of testi- 
mony, and the crowd was increased when the arguments 
of counsel commenced. John Wurts and Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, esqrs. were retained for the prosecution; Wil- 
liam B. Reed and David P. Brown, esqrs. for defen- 
dants. 

The indictment contained 8 counts, charging the de- 
fendants with conspiring to demand high wages; with 
conspiring to compel Robb and Winebrener to re-em- 
ploy five discharged journeymen; with conspiring to in- 
jure, obstruct and impoverish Robb and Winebrener in 
their lawful calling; and with conspiring to injure and 
oppress certain persons employed to do business for 
Robb and Winebrener. 

The case of the prosecution was nearly thus. 





In the 


early part of August last, five journeymen tailors, in 
the employ of Messrs..Robb and Winebrener, merchant 
tailors of this city, disagreed with their employers in re- 
lation to the wages to be allowed for making pungee 
riding habits, and demanded a sum additional to the 
nsnal fixed prices. 


Messrs. Robb and Winebrener re- 


fused to allow the increase, and the five journeymen left 

the shop ‘on a strike.’ These five, it seems, were mem- 

bers of a certain society called the ‘Journeymen Tailor’s 

Society,’ having a constitution and fixed peremptory 

rules for the government of all its members. A special 

meeting of the association was now called, at the re- 

quest of several members, by the president, at which it 

was resolved, after the five dismissed journeymen had 
stated their case, that the rest of Robb and Winebrener’s 
men should strzke, that they would scab the shop.’ Ac- 
cordingly, the next day, the remainder of the journey- 
men in their employ, fourteen in number, acting upon 
this resolution, left their attic workshop, and came down 
stairs with their unfinished work under their arms, and 
told Robb arid Winebrener, that unless they would re- 
employ the dismissed five, all the rest of their oan 
men would strike. Mr. Winebrener replied, ‘finish the 
work, men, which you have now in hand, and then, it 
you wish to go, who shall say nay?’ ‘The journeymen 
replied, ‘No.’ Winebrener then said, ‘it would not suit 
to re-engage those five on the terms they demanded.’ 
The journeymen one and all, threw their half done 
work on the counter, and left the shop. In this predicu- 
ment, Robb and Winebrener, left with no assistance’ but 
ne determined to send what work they had to 
different master tailors to be done. To counteract this 
intention, the ‘Journeymen Tailor’s Society’ had their 
agents hovering about the shop from early in the morn- 
ing till late at night; one of them with a telescope, eyeing 
the garret story. where the men worked, watching every 
new journeyman that went in, and every person that 
took out work to be done; dogging them to the places 
where they took it, and then persuading or threatening 
the master tailors to whom the work was sent, out of 
the notion of doing it. One garment was sent to Mahon 
& Co. they gave it to their apprentice to do; all the 
journeymen came down stairs, work in hand, and told 
Mahon & Co. that they would not work while the boy 
was at the garment, and that they would ‘strike’ if the 
garment was not sent out of the shop. To keep their 
men, Mahon & Co. directed their apprentice to go else- 
where and work at it. Another garment was sent to Mr. 
Jewell; one of the defendants went to him, and told hin 
it would be to his interest not to do it. Mr. Jewell re- 
solved, however, to have the garment made; but when 
he sent it up stairs, his workmen refused to make it at 
any price. Another was given to another master tailor: 
other defendants went to him, tried to get him to send 
back the work, and told him, first, it was ungenerous to 
them, the journeymen, and next, it would be to his in- 
terest not to make it, for if Robb and Winebrener could 
get no work done, their business would be broken up, 
all their custom would be divided among the other mas- 
ter tailors, and he would geta fair share of it. This ar- 
gument was unsuccessful, however. 

Several essays were made by the prosecution to prove 
certain union, rules and bye laws of the society, obliga- 
tory upon other persons than the members. {[t did not 
appear that auy part of the written laws of the society 
contained such rales, but several hard regulations were 
imposed, by different journeymen, as ‘rules of honor,’ 
‘laws of the pitcher’ &c. It appeared that the society 
had a fund, raised by the contribution of members; that 
this fund was not directed to charitable uses, a heavy 
penalty being affixed to any one who should dare to pro- 
pose a charitable distribution of it; but that it was kept 
asa fund to support journeymen out of employment in 
consequence of ‘a strike for wages.’ 

The testimony of the defendants went to impair the 
standing of some of the opposite witnesses; to disprove 
or invalidate the bent of their evidence; to shew that no 
joint undertaking or confederacy existed between the de- 
fendants; that their resolution not to work for Robb and 
Winebrener, was within their reasonable province to 
determine; that the original five who strack, were right 
in demanding additional wages for making the pungee 
riding habit; that it was usual for journeymen to leave 
their employers when and in as unanimous a manner as 
they pleased; that no article existed in the constitution of 
the society, or any rule in their by laws or resolutions, 
to force men into their association, or to levy fines out 
of any but their own members; that the journeymen who 





‘stood guard’ in the vicinity of Robb & Winebrencr’s 
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shop, were innocently and leisurely employed, doing no 
harm; that Robb & Winebrener were the real conspira- 
tors, and generally, that all the defendants were merely 
exercising the rights of tree citizens, acting in defence of 
their interests and private affairs, and innocent of the al- 
leged crime of conspiracy. 

‘he testimony closed on Friday morning. At 3} P. 
M. Mr. Wurts, on the part of the prosecution, com- 
menced a five hours remarkably close argument to the 
jury, pungent and lucid. On Saturday morning, Mr. 
D. P> Brown summoned up on behalf of the defendants. 
This gentleman occupied the attention of the court and 
jury for four hours in a w itty and figurative display. 

At4P. M. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll took the floor, in 
conclusion on the part of the prosecution, and delivered 
an address two hours anda half in length, in which he 
displayed, with great effect, his peculiar power of 
blending the brilliant and eloquent with the argumenta- 
tive. 

Judge Reed gave his charge to the jury in the even- 
ing. At 8 they retired from the court house, and were 
confined in session until Sunday noon, when they agreed 
upon their verdict and separated. 

Qu Monday morning the verdict was given in. All 
the defendants but Fulse, GUILTY on the third count of 
the indictment, viz: Conspiring to compel Robb and 
Winebrener to re-employ the five discharged journey- 
men by unlawful means—NOT GUILTY as to the other 
counts. {U. S. Gaz. 


REVOLUTIONARY EVENTS. 
The following has been published in the Baltimore pa- 
pers, in consequence of the notice of “Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton,” inserted in the last Register. 





In the biography of the venerable Charles Carroll of 1 


Carrollton, taken from the Salem Register of the 2Uth 
September, whereiy is pourtrayed his just and eminent 
services from the commencement to the termination of 
our revolutionary contest, and whose subsequent and dis- 
tinguished course has rendered him a blessing to his 
country, and placed him ina rank and estimation not to 
be surpassed by the renowned sages of the world: he 
stands now the beloved friend and father of the Ameri- 
can people, loaded with honor, age, and goodness of 
heart. ~—There is, however, one cireumstance connected 
with the burning of the tea at Annapolis that should not 
be forgotten, andin which a highly respected and valu- 
ed friend of Mr. Carroll’s participated; the late Dr. 
Chas. Alexander Warfield, of Anne Arundel county, 
who but a short time before had obtained professional lo- 
nors in the university of Pennsylvania, and had been ap- 
pointed major of battalion, upon hearing of the arrival of 
the brig Peggy ‘‘Siewart” at Annapolis loaded with tea, 
and which vessel belonged to Mr. Anthony Stewart (a 
Seotch merchant) put himself at the head of the‘‘ W/ug 
Club,” of which he was a distinguished member, and 
marched to Annapolis with a determination to burn vessel 
and cargo. 
When this party arrived ‘opposite the state-house the 
late judge Chase met them and harrangued them (he 
had been employed asa lawyer by Mr. Stewart). Doc- 
tor Warfield tinding that he was likely to make some im- 
wression upon thé minds of his company, interrupted him 
by observing, that Chase had by former patriotic speeches 
made to the ** Whig Club” inflamed the whole country, 
snd now wished to get off by his own light; and pro- 
nounced it submission or cowardice in any member of the 
club to stop short of their object; and called upon the 
men to follow him, that he would himscif set fire to the 
vessel and cargo; but it is stated upon the best authority 
that the doctor carried in his haud the chunk of fire in 
company with Stewart whom he made to Kindle it. 
When the party first entered the city and was passing on, 
they met Stewart, who was bold in opposition, and threat- 
ened them with the vengeance of his king and govern- 
ment; but his threats seemed only to increase their de- 
termination; they erected a gallows directly in front of 
his house, by way of intimidation; they gave him his 
choice, either to swiug by the halter, or to go with them 


on board and put fire to his own vessel; he chose the lat- | they refuse. 


ter, and ina few moments the whole cargo, with the ship’s 
tackle and apparel were in flames; shortly after Mr. Stew- 
art left the country. 





land was to pursue, and had an extensive influence upon 
public opinion: 

‘The writer of this wasin company with judge Chas: 
and Dr. Warfield a few years before their death, and 
heard them conversing upon the above subject. Wher 
Mr. Chase remarked in a jocularmanner: ‘Uf we hod 


not succeeded doctor in the revolutionary contest, both of 


us would have beenhung: You for burning the ship load 
of tea, and I for deciaring I owed no allegiance to the 
king, and signing the declaration of independence!” 
There were other movements and occurrences attending 
this early expression of a revolutionary spirit. Our de- 
parted friend but a short time before he marched to the 
city of Annapolis to fire the tea, was parading his batial- 
ion in Anne Arundel county, in the vicinity of Mr. Car- 
roll’s residence, when he took upon himself the privilege 
of printing some labels with the following inscription: 

“Liberty and Independence, or death in pursuit of it,” 
—and placed one on the hat of each man in the compa- 
ny; many of the older neighbors who were present were 
struck with astonishment, and endeavoured to have them 
taken down; for the idea of independence at that time had 
entered the minds of but few men. ‘The venerable Mr. 
Carroll the elder, and father to the present patriarch, 
rode up to the father of Dr. Charles Alexander Warficld 
and exclaimed ‘My God Mr. JWarfield, what does you, 
son Charles mean, does he know that he has committed 
treason against his king, and may be prosecuted for a 
rebel?” —The father replied with much animation and pa- 
triotism, we acknowledge no king; the king is a traitor to 
us, and a period has arrived when we must either tamely 
submit to be slaves, or struggle gloriously for ‘‘diberiv 
andindependence:” ‘The king has become our enemy 
and we must be his; my son Charles knows what he i: 


about—‘‘liberty and independence, or death in pursuit of 


it”? is his motto, it is mine, and soon must be the senti- 
ment of every man in our country. ‘The mighty words, 
“treason against the king” sounded from one end of the 
battalion line to the other, and in afew moments not a la- 
bel was to be seen in the hats of any of the men, exeep! 
Dr. Warfield and a Mr. James Connor, late of Baltimore 
county, who were too stern and undaunted to be intimi- 
dated by words, and they wore their labels to their homes. 
Thus those venerabie patriets moved alternately between 
hope and fear, until they accomplished the great object 
of their labors. 

The father of Dr. Charles Alexander Warfield had 
purchased, just before the wav had commenced, two Eng- 
lish convicts, they were both of them gun-smiths, one oi 
them had been (as he stated) foreman m a gun factory in 
England. He purchased the materials and had made b; 
those two young men two thousand stand of arms and 
bayonets complete, for the use of the state of Maryland. 
at atime when there was no arms with which to defend 
ourselves, and for which he was paid in continental money, 
at such a depreciation as to be scarcely worth any thing, 
the value of which was not more than sufficient to pur- 
chase a horse for his son Doct. Walter Warfield, late of 
Lexington, Kentucky, who was surgeon in the army, to 
ride to camp; and such was his patriotism, he never ecm- 
plained, or has any of his heirs ever applied to their coun- 
try for further remuneration for those arms which at that 
time so largely contributed to make usindependent. He 
was honest, and could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to pay his debts, necessarily contracted for the materials 
for making those arms, in the depreciated curreney he 
was compelled to receive, and when the war was over he 
was sued for those very debts, and his estate ruined there- 
by. A, ©. 

GEN. SAUNDER’S LETTER. 
SaLissury, Serr. 17th,1§27. 
Messrs, Lawrence & Lemay. 

GenTLeEMEN:—1 have but this moment seen the note 
of Messrs. Gales & Son, in which they refuse to pubjish 
my reply to gov. Kent. I would most willingly decline 
any further notice of the matter, but that 1 preter others 
should judge of my “language” besides these chaste aud 
squeamish editors. 1 mustask you to do me the justice 

Very respectiully, 
R. M. SAUNDERS. 











Messrs. Gales & Son: Lam no longer a subseriber for 


This act decided the course Mary-j the National Intelligencer, and am indebted to a friend 
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for the sight of that, and of your paper of the 27th ult. in 
which I find an “extract of a letter from his excellency 
Joseph Kent, governor of Maryland to a gentleman of 
Frankfort, Kentucky,” My absence trom home and a 
desire to hear from gentlemen with whom I had lived in 
the winter of 1825, and others with whom I had corres- 
ponded freely upon the subject of the then pending elec- 
tion, has delayed my notice of this extraordinary letter. 

The same inducement, 1 presume, which influenced 
his “exeellency” to write the letter, induced its transla- 
tion into the columns of the Intelligencer, and to those 
of the Raleigh Register. t is indeed illustrative of the 
‘polities of the day,” and of the political system, which 
szsems to be the governing maxim with those who re- 
spond to the wishes of their great magician, the honora- 
ble the secretary of state— 

“My author and disposer! what thou bid’st, 

“‘Unarguedt obey.” 

The maxim is practised to perfection, from his ‘‘excellen- 
ey the governor of Maryland” down to the lowest minion 
of the obsequious tribe of subsidized presses ‘*by autho- 
rity.” ‘he signal proof of daring and determined ser- 
vility, evidenced by this ‘‘extract,” the bold and unblush- | 
ing falsehood it avows as to my conduct and language, 
shows his ‘‘excellency” a worthy favorite of his master; 
and the readiness with which it is copied into certain 
prints, evince their greedy subserviency to his will 

I know the position in which I stand, and that of the per- 
sonage whose word I have to confront. But £ am not the 
first victim seleeted by the parasites of the day, to divert 
public reprehension from their high patron, nor is gov. 
Kent the first man who isindebted to his stateon for a little 
brief consequence. Lam charged from this ‘‘high source” 
of having been ‘‘decidedly in favor of Mr. Adams in pre- 
ference to gen. Jackson, and not ten minutes” before the 
late election by the house of representatives, to have ap- 
proached him, (gov. Kent), ‘‘with an anxious counten- 
ance, discovering deep concern indeed, and used these 
emphatic words: ‘I hope to God you may be able to ter- 
minate the election on the first ballot, for fear we from 
North Carolina may be forced to vote for gen. Jackson.” 
Hlis excellency must indeed have relaxed trom the cares 
of office for the perusal of “the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,”’ or **the School for Seandal,” **The Arabian Knight’s 
Entertainment,” or some other work offiction. It is to 
be recollected this ‘‘anxious countenance,” this ‘‘deep 
concern,” this ‘‘emphatie language,” oceurred more 
than two years since, on the eve ofan important election, 
toa man oceupying a different side of the house from 
myself, with whom I was not intimate, who had been 
opposed to my friends in polities, and one who I had al- 
ways viewed as concealing under a plausible exterior, the 
secret, but deadly enmity of a viper. On an occasion, 
and by a man of this kind, my manner and words are 
professed to be remembered with accuracy, and reported 
with precision. The affirmative charge rests upon the 
ipse dixit of this pliant governor alone.* I meet it, 
therefore, as it ought to be met, with the lie direct. 

From the commencement of the late presidential con- 
test, to its termination I harbored but one fecling and 
expressed but one language, a preference for William H. 
Crawford, and the mest positive hostility to John Q. 
Adams. I might, Messrs. Editors, call upon you to 
bear testimony tothe truth of this declaration, Yur can- 
not have forgotten the early expression of my opinions in 


pressed my opposition to Mr. Adams, but a preference 
for any other man of political honesty. I could here 
give the testimony of those members of congress with 
whom I boarded in the winter ot 1825, the letters I then 
wrote to my friends in this state, avowing my determina- 
tion to vote for gen, Jackson with a majority of the dele- 
gation from the state, as our second choice, and not from 
any fear of consequences—all evincing but one conduet 
and one language, and that directly in oppositidn to the 
assertion and certificate of governor Kent. I do notdeem 
it necessary to rely upon testimony at this time to repel 
so notorious a libel. Asa politician, my course has been 
any other than equivocal, and my language at all times 
free from doubt. I have not the most faint recollection 
of seeing governor Kent on the day of election, and cer- 
tain fam, I felt neither alarm or any great concern at the 
result. [ wasas well satisfied as governor Kent, though 
particeps criminis, that the vote ofgeneral Van Rensselear 
was the pivot on which the first ballot was to turn. It 
was known that Scott and Cook had resolved to vote for 
Mr. Adams—that colonel Mitchell also, by a kind of sui- 


. cidal morality, (probably of governor Kent’s teaching), 
t 


and upon whom the vote of Maryland depended, would 
first vote for Mr. Adams, afterwards for general Jackson. 
It was with general Van Rensselear to decide the vote of 
New York, and tu elect Mr. Adams. He had asserted 
to a friend most positively that he would not vote for Mr. 
A. Yet Mr. Clay had whispered some of his flattering 
unction inte his ear, the danger and responsibility of a 
protracted ballot, and the sly and insidious Webster ap- 
pealed to his federal feelings. The appeal was not in vain. 
‘Those with whom I had the honor to act, had scarcely 
a hope for the success of their candidate, and from the 
course which things had taken, felt but little concern. It 
is possible | may have inquired from some of the known 
supporters of Mr. Adams, if they intended to elect him 
on the first ballot, and save us the necessity of electing 
gen. J. Ifso, no one could lave been so obtuse as to 
misconceive my object, much less to have tortured it into 
the ‘‘emphatic” exclamation ascribed to me by this cer- 
uly ing governor. 

I shall now take leave of this matter, as I have neither 
time or inclination to engage in a controversy with even 
a governor ofa respectable state. I have never denounc- 
ed Mr. Clay for voting for Mr. Adams. ‘That was a 
matter which belonged to the country, and not tome. If 
endeavored, in my representative capacity, to bring to 
light some of the improper purposes to which he had 
sought to apply the patronage cf the administration. 
This is the head and front of my offence. ‘This is the 
lever with which he and others seek to uphold those now 
in authority, and he who shall dare to expose to public 
view the hand that administers the pabulum, may ex- 
peet to meet with the vilest detraction. [ have not the 
vanity to suppose that the secret malignity of governor 
Kent seeks to destroy the character of one in my hum- 
ble sphere, but to administer to the morbid appetite of 
his exalted friend, to save those with whom he acted 
from the day of account and retribution. Such is the 
united effort of those who seek to maintain the prime 
minister as the main prop to the present administration, 
and who consider dislike to him as deserving certain de- 
struction. 
private safety, in opposing public good. Weak and silly 


Wicked and unhappy men! who seek their 


men! who vainly imagine that they shall pass forthe na- 
tion, and the nation for a faction: that they shall be judg- 
ed inthe right and every one who opposes them in the 
“tle refers toa statement made by his friend Mr. F.) wrong. But I leave them and him, by whom I have 
Johnson to the house of representatives. ‘There was soj been thus forced before the public, to the judgment of 
much ofthe dagatelle in Mr. Johnson’s speech, and de-]| those on whom they would impose. 
livered so disjointed, that there was no collecting a fact R. M. SAUNDERS. 
from what he did say. Ifthe made the statement, [ did 
not hear it; but I have no doubt, if made, it was on the 
authority of gov. Kent. , 
+Early in the presidential canvass, the editors of the 
‘‘Register” refused to insert the famous ‘‘political horse 
race,” as reflecting upon Mr. Adams for his supposed 
countenanee of the alien and sedition laws. L then pub- 
lished several. numbers over the signature of Burke, in 
which it was my object to prove there was stronger 


hostility to Mr. Adams.¢ These opinions not only ex- 





Salisbury, Aug. 20, 1827. 





son’s report of 990—condemning that re port, and approv- 
ing of those obnoxious laws. ‘That trom the session of 
1803, when he first took his seat in the senate of the 
United States, up to the session of 1807, he uniformly 
voted with the federal party, thereby evineing his fidelity 
to the principles of those by whom be had been elected. 
That his report of the bill for suspending the writ of ha- 
grounds to support this supposition than the editors ima-| beas corpus, and his celebrated report In Mr. Senator 
gincd, That Mr. Adams was elected by tne same} Smith’s case, were the first acts of his conversion, by 
lovislature of Massachusetts who passed upon Mr. Madi- |} which he became, a whitewashed vepubliean. 
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MR. EATON TO THE PUBLIC. 
From the Nashville Republican, Sept. 18. 


public, demands of me no apo'ogy. Should any 
think otherwise, | tender to them Mr. Clay’s dinner 
speech, delivered at Lexington in July last, with the 
references that have been made to me, both by Gen 
eral Jackson and Mr. Buchanan. Thus situated, it 
is neither needful nor proper to remain silent:1 shall 
therefore speak the things that | know, from a con- 
viction, that the references which have been made, 
render it proper for me to do so. 

First, to an adjustment on my own account with 
Mr. Clay; who, in his speech delivered at Lexington, 
uses towards me this language. 


_ ing expletives? 


_ being im that body none other ing @ name, or even 
What I shall submit to the consideration of the | ; 4 meen : 


Mr. Eaton, of the Senate—(there 


a similar name,) would as it appears to mie, be alto. 


_ gether sufficient, if description of person was alone 


the end and object designed to be attained; but this 


was not the object, and hence the lofty addenda, 


_ “the colleague—the friend and the biographer of 


_ General Jackson.” 


abusive letter, published in the Columbian Observer, 


at Philadelphia, a paper which, as has since transpir- 
ed, was sustained by Mr. Senator Eaton, the cotieague, 
the friend and the biographer of General Jackson, to 
assail my motives, andto deter me in the exercise of 
my duty.” 

The language employed in this sentence, is arrang- 
ed with so great art and caution, asto make it sus- 
ceptible of doubtful intention. The meaning which 
the speaker intended should attach, and winch, with 
nine readers out of ten, will obtain, is, that the Co- 
lumbian Observer was sustained by Mr. Senator Ea- 


General Jackson, to assail his (Mr. Clay’s) motives, 
and to deter him in the exercise of his duty. With 
thisconstruction, | take leave to say,it is mistepre- 
semtation—it is untrue. ‘This paper was assisted, 
though not sustained by me for any purpose; and far 
less with a view to assail motives, or to deter any one 
in the exercise of his duty. 

The return made of me by the editors of the Co- 
Tumbian Observer, as one of their creditors, has been 
a fruitful theme of exulting remark to Mr. Clay’s 
editors and friends. 
small a business; and still less that he would have ha- 
zarded an assertion before the public, when he was 
wanting in proof to support that assertion. A _ sin- 
gie paper, to be sure, at Philadclphia, the Democrat- 
ac Press had asserted it: But Mr. Clay should have 
recollected, that as he was decrying the force of news- 
paper testimony, as authority applicable to his own 
case, delicacy, and a regard for consisiency should 
have restrained his willingness to insist on it, as a 
rule conclusive towards others. Like himself, though, 
I can now express my satisfaction at having tie mat- 
ter presented in some tangible form, and by “a res- 
ponsible accuser;” and, that he may bespared ail fur- 
ther disquietude on the subject,he shall be afforded 
the history of the transaction, precise and accurate as 
it took place, with leave to make of it hereafter what- 
ever use he can. 

To the editors of that paper, and at their request, [ 
did lend a sum of moncy; at that time, before, nor af 
after, was there anagreement, or understanding, ex- 
pressed or otherwise, as to any political course which 
they should pursue. More than a year piecediig this 
circumstance, and before Lever knew Messrs. Simp- 
son & Conrad the editors, had that paper been warm- 
ly and zealously in the cause of General Jackson,— 
It was iny own money, not the publick’s; aud | have 
yet to learn, wherein thore is cither culpability or 
criminality in lending money to the respectable editor 
of a newspaper, greater than to any other individual 
in society, unless asa stipend to induce to a course 
notsanctioned by his preference or judgement. ‘The 
character of those editors 1s sufficient to turn aside 
the imputation of opinions thus controiled——while a 
recollection that for eighteen months er more they had 
jJabored in support of Andrew Jackson, altogether 
forbids it. 

But, again: In adverting to this transaction—to 
my mind a very innocent and anoffending one—why 
was it necessary for Mr. Clay tu throw around me, for 
description sake. so manv far fetched and high sound- 





_ both by General Jackson and Mr. Buchanan. 


I little expected to see him at so | 





What, then, was it? An attempt 
at deception—a ‘matter of special pleading, by which 
it was expected, a conclusion in the public mind would 
be arrived at, that General Jackson was the shelterer 
of this paper, intended and sustained for the avowed 
purpose fo assaul Mr. Clay’s motives, and to deter hin 
in the exercise of his duty. To this obviously design- 


_ ed intendment, I apply a positive denial of its truth. 
“Before the election, an.attempt was made, by an | 


General Jackson was in Tennessee, and knew no 
more of the loan made to those gentlemen, than Mr. 
Clay did; aor did he know of it, until during last win- 
ter, when——on the supposition, I suppose, that it 
might be used as a good se/ off tothe changes and 
breakings of the Secretary, in his By AuTuority 
corps—it became matter of remark and censure in 
those columns which were friendly to Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Adams. Before this period, | had not spoken of 
it; nor until this time, detailed the particulars. I do 
so now, lest, under the authority of the name which 
brings forward the accusation, suspicions may arise, 


_ and a character and consequence be given to the 
ton the colleague, the friend and the biographer of | 


transaction, greater than it merits. In presénting 
myself before the public on a subject which so lately 
has produced some excitement, and much inquiry and 
remark, | have felt it proper to speak thus far of mat. 
ters which essentially pertain to myself; and with 
that portion of the subject [am now done. 

In connection with this speech, are also other mat- 
ters which have been presented to the consideration of 
the country; and about which | have been gi oe 

ith 
references thus made, to remain silent and reserved, 
amidst the general interest which prevails, by many 
might be considered improper. I shall present there- 
fore, my understanding of things as they were at the 
time, and as they are still retained upon my recollec- 
tion. 

Between the statement of General Jackson and that 
submitted by Mr. Buchanan, I can perceive some dif- 
ferences; but they are principally verbal, and not ma- 
terial.—'Those which do obtain, appear to me rather 
facts themselves: substantially, there is accord. Mr. 
Buchanan alleges, that, on approaching General Jack- 
son, he did not come from Mr. Clay. It is not asser- 
ted that he did; General Jackson states, his opinion 
at the time was, that Mr. Buehanan had come from 
Mr. Clay or some of his friends; but this is given 
merely as matter of impression—nothing more. By 
the showing of Mr. isaacks and Mr. Bachanan, it now 
appears, that Mr. Markley was the negotiator. A 
difference asto the date—the period of time at which 
the conversation took place, may exist; for Mr. Buch- 
anan places iton the 30th of December. It may be, 
however, that he intends this as the period of his con- 
versation with Mr. Markley; if it be in reference to 
his interview with General Jackson, then, agreeably 
to my recollection, it is a mistake. I cannot precise- 
ly, and to a day, declare the time when Mr. B. came 
to see and converse with me; but I do recollect it to 
have been during that week, on the Saturday of 
which the reported :neeting of Mr, Clay and his friends 
took piace, and when the determination was taken to 
support Mr. Adams. 1 feel quite satisfied; that the 
mecting to wluch f allude, was on Saturday the 22d 
of January. Early in that week, (Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday evening,) Mr. Buchanan visited me. It was 
on the pavement. and in frout of my own residence, 
where we conversed together. A statement of our 


conversation, concisely drawn, was given to General 
Green, editor of the United States Telegraph, at bis 
request, in August 1s26—more than a year ago—it 
is as follows: 

“Jn January, 1825, a few davs before it had beet 
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‘ines that Mr. Clay and his friends had declared in 


favor of Mr. Adams, I was called upon by Mr. Buch- 
anan of Pennsylvania. He said, it was pretty well un- 


’ derstood, that overtures were making by the friends 


of Adams, on the subject of cabinet appointments: 
That Jackson should fight them with their own weap- 
ons. He-said, the opinion was, that Jackson would 
retain Adams, and that it was doing him injury.— 
That the General should state whom he would make 
Secretary of State, and desired that I would name it 
tohim. My reply was, that I was satisfied General 
Jackson would say nothing on the subject. Mr. Buch- 
anan then remarked : “ Well, if he will merely say,he 
will not retain Mr. Adams, that will answer.” I! re- 
plied, I was satisfied, General Jackson would neither 
say, who should, or who should not be Secretary of 
State—but that he, (Mr. B.) knew him well, and 
might talk with him as well as I could.—Mr. Buchan- 
an then said, that on the next day, before the Gene- 
ral went to the House, he would call. He did so, as 
] afterwards understood.” 

In this application and interview, I felt that Mr. 
Buchanan was acting on the ground of anxious solici- 
tude for the success of General Jackson, and from a 
desire that nothing of stratagem and management 
should interpose to prevent the election of one, for 
whom he felt more than common interest. I conside- 
red, in his zeal, he felt it to be right to defend the eci- 
tadel.against unlooked for assaults, and believed, con- 
sequently, that the enemy should be met with their 
own weapons. He may have intended to present this 
as the idea and opinion of others, not his own. Such, 
indeed, may have been the case, though I cannot say 
Iso understood him at the time. 

I take oceasion to repeat, that the conversation, as 
here given, at the request of the editor of the United 
States Telegraph, was afforded him in August, 1826 
while he was on a visit to Tennessee. I mention this 
fact, because, the statement being in his possession.he 
will be enabled to say, if the one he has. and that 
which is here submitted, be not the same. By this cir- 
cumstance, thus fortunately existing, I may find sate- 
ty from some of those charges which a kindly editor 
has already taken occasion to surmise and insinuate.— 
The ungenerous and illiberal etfort is made to excite 
prejudic -; to forestal the public, and to awaken suspi- 
cions, through the allegation, that an attempt would 
be made “ to discredit Mr. Buchanan, by arraying 
Major Eaton and others against him,” before the pub- 
lic. Onso idle an errand, and so hopeless an effort J, 
should exceedinsly regret the necessily of being oblig- 
ed to proceed; and yet, were it necessary to maintain 
myselfon any ofthe demands of truth,  shou!d certain 
ty venture, regardless of the sayings and prophecies of 
any one. Between Mr. Buchanan's statement. my 
own, and that of Gen. Jackson.lreretofore published, I 
can, as already remarked, discern no essential or ma- 
terial difference, ‘True, before | had read and particu- 
ly examined, what had been stated, I believed differ- 
ences were to be found,though that opinion no long- 
er remains. If there be those who desire to urge that 
any such do exist,and that the submitted averments are 
in fact unlike, | shal! be tree and cheertul to concede, 
that the mistakes ere those which proceed from error 
of recoliection, and from no other cause. I have known 
Mr. Buchanan too long, to place any statement of 
his which might be discrepant with my own, under 
the head of intentional error, or ascribe it to any oth- 
er circumstance than inaccuracy of recollection. 

I might here rest my remarks, and forbear to say 
more on the subject, but being in possession of some 
facts, which may not be considered immateriai—the 
tendency of which may be, to exhibit matters more 
fully to public consideration, 1 shall not conclude this 
Presentation, without summitting them also. I have 
already said, that a mecting was held on the 22d of 
January; previous to which time, the opinions of Mr, 
Clay and his friends were but little known—conject- 
ure alone pointed out what probably their course 
would be. On the gueceeding Moncey, the opinion 


prevailed, that they had taken their ground; and ina 

few days afierwards Mr, Clay’s military chieftain let- 

ter, as it has been styled, was written to Judge Brooke, 

of Virginia, of whom he speaks as a particular friend. 

In that letter, he mentions his difficult, “highly criti- 

eal” situation —the interrogation to his conscience,and 

the course he had resolved to pursue. Thus, to a par- 

ticular friend, on the 28th of January, and not earlier, 

was a declaration made of the course he had conclu- 

ded to take. Why the necessity of asilence so long, 
and so rigidly preseryed? 

This Saturday evening meeting, and the course 
which had been resolved upon, formed generally on 

Monday the subiect of conversation. The Senate hav- 
ing adjourned,General Jackson and myself were pass- 
ing from the capitol, being yet within the enclosure, 
and near to a flight of steps leading to the avenue, 
when Mr. Clay, coming diagonally on our route, from 
the House of Representatives, passed very near, and 
without speaking. He was proceeding down the 
flight of steps in front of the building,and we were in 
the act of descending, when some person coming up, 
accosted us. At that moment, Mr. Clay, turning 
round, observed, “how are you to day, General? with a 
manner somewhat embarrassed. as though he had 
just then discovered him.—The salutation was return- 
ed, and Mr. Clay passed on. Immediate!y afterwards, 
General Jackson remarked to me, that Mr. C. seem- 
ed disposed to pass him without speaking—my an- 
swer was. “as he has concluded to vote against you, 
General, I stppose he is solicitous for no further in- 
tercourse:” we dropped the subject. Ihad never be- 
fore perceived Mr. Clay thus distant with General 
Jackson, having been previously quite the reverse; 
and well knowing, from our near proximity at pas- 
sing, that it was altogether improbable he should not 
have observed us. | looked to this coyness on his part, 
as a circumstance corroborative of what had been the 
reports of the day—a determination taken to sup- 
port Mr. Adams. 

Previous to the annunciation of this meeting on 
Saturday, [ had not distrusted the result ofthe elec- 
tion. As regarded the course Kentucky would take 
| even conceding the force of Mr. Clav’s influence,! fe!t 
there was security in these considerations. That, 
so farfrom there being any thing ef good, there 
had been an unfriendly understanding very lately 
subsisting between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay: That 
Mr. Adams was not the choice of Kentucky—had 
not been thought of nor voted for there; and of all 
the persons presented to the public, would proba- 
bly have received the most inconsiderable suffrage 
in that state. That Mr. Crittenden, who stood at 
the head of ‘he electoral list for Mr. Clay, and 
whose opinions of the preference and choice of Ken- 
tucky, I hence inferred, might have weight, had writ- 
ten to a friend of mine at Washington, that Kentucky 
preferred Jackson, and wished him to succeed against 
Adams. But.beside al! this,the Legislature of the 
state had sent forth their instructions, (or request) on 
this subject, declaring what was to be considered the 
sense of the people; and J, well remembering the 
warm and ancient contest between Mr, Clay and Mr. 
} Pope. on the subject of a disregard of instractions,had 
not supposed that the former would venture to place 
at nought his previous open avowals on this impor- 
tant politica! point. These were the grounds of my o- 
pinions, and of my conclusions, and thoy were remo- 
ved,only when | understood that this meeting had 
been held,and the vote of Kentucky determined upon. 

There were other considerations of inference and of 
argument. ‘The state of N. York was thought to be 
dependent for the course she would pursue,on the vote 
ofa single individual. Thus situated it could not be 
known to absolute certainty, though conjecturally it 
was, what finally her course would be. Maryland it 
was believed, would at least on the first ballot, be on 
the side of Mr. Adams. These two, with the six New 
England states, were ail, which withany thing of 





certainty could be counted on. Five were yet want- 
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ed. Louisianaa and Illinois it was believed would be 
in favor of the same course; though as it wasin oppo- 
sition to the preference,indicated by the electoral col- 
leges at home, it was asserted, that the members from 
those states, would not march in that direction,except 
in the event, that thereby the election of Mr. Adams 
would be rendered secure and certain. Report having 
urged strongly, that, on the second ballot, Maryland 
would secede and vote for General Jackson, it was 
therefore indispensibly importantto bring matters to 
a close. The whole affair then rested with Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Missouri. Under this state of things was 
it, and after that it had been ascertained,that Jackson, 
wonld make no disclosure, as to his cabinet, that the 
meeting of the 22nd of January took place. Those who 
attended it, being participants in what was done,have 
never yet declared the particulars. I have though 
in my possession a communication from 4 gentleman, 
formerly of Congress, (not from this state) and here- 
tofore the friend of Mr. Clay. He gives the reason 
why heisno longerthat friend. ‘Toa letter which 
was lately written to him by me, this is his reply. 
“The bargain of 1825, between Messrs. Adains and 
Clay T remember well was freely spoken of by many 
members of Congress, alihough I had no personal 
knowledge of any fact, which would warrant the be- 
lief, that the contract existed: besides the high esti- 
mation in which I then held Mr. Clay,forbade my eus- 
picions on any accusations not supported by positive 
proof; that proof was not afforded me, and | held him 
guiltless :—Yet there were some circumstances of 
unfavorable appearance, and which as the friend of 
Mr. Clay I was sorry had existence. ‘lhe circumstan- 
ees to which [allude were the continued silence and 
lengthy reserve of Mr. Clay’s friends,n publishing or 
letting it be known, how they would vote; and the fact 
that the Kentucky delegation who voted for Mr. A. 
had a meeting to determine upon their course, as | 
was informed by one of them: at which it was said to 
me, that uponthe question being proposed to Mr, 
Clay for whom shall we vote, he answered in sub- 
stance, “that incase General Jackson should be elect- 
ed he believed the administration with its weight 
would be opposed to him, to prostrate him: that 
should Mr. A. be elected he felt satisfied it would not 
be so; but thathe hoped no personal considerations for 
him would induce them to act contrary to their de- 
sire.” Upon these circumstances | have often remark- 
ed, that the first was not in character of Kentuckians, 
and that the last was the strongest appeal which could 
be made to a man’s friends, and the heaviest requisi- 
tions which could be levied on their attachment. Un- 
til a very short time since f had not been convinced 
thatthe bargain had been made as executed, and | 
even now regret that [am constrained to admit it; but 
believing it, I shall leave nothing undone which can 
be honourably performed to defeat the Coalition.” 
Anthony's oration over the dead body of Cesar has 
been greatly admired for manner, artfulness, and con- 
cealment of. intended purpose; but this of Mr. Clay is 
cuite a match for it: so pointed; and yet so modest; so 
retiring,and so evidently concealing its real iftentions. 
yentlemen you are my friends, and as such we have 
met. Let me not ask you to neglect your duty, or 
sacrifice yourselves for me: | ask nothing at your 
hands;—but of one thing you may rest assured—if 
Jackson is elected | shall be prostrated; but if Mir. 
Adams shail be cliosen, “he feit satisfied it would not 
beso.” Inthe one case, there was danger to his pros- 
pects, in the other there would be none; nor was this 
given as an opinion formed, or belief entertained—it 
is of stronger nnport—he was salisjied there would be 
none. The specch had its effect, the long agony was 
over, and the determination taken to move together. 
Thus wasthe whole machinery ready to operate, pro- 
vided defection could be kept from its parts. And 
until this were etfected, Mr. @!ay’s course was but 
matter of coniecture. If judgement and sound debi- 
Loratidn, prompted hin to adept the preference he 
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of him this grave and formal exercise of his influence, 
whereby to have controlled the opinions and votes of 
otlrers. Resting on this ground of decision merely, 
apart from any other, and future consideration, such 
active zeal was forbidden by the situation in which he 
himself had very lately stood, and more especially 
from the personal relation which he, and Mr. Adams 
had recently occupied towards each other. 


The course adopted by Mr. Clay, in reference to this 
election, and the circumstances attending it at the 
time, were then as now the subject of free and censu- 
rable remark. The final consummation though,did not 
for a time take place. Many, incredulous to mere 
assertion, and anxious to maintain their former favor- 
able opinions, were willing and disposed, to defer all 
credence until after the Inauguration, and when it 
should with certainty be ascertained, whether Mr. 
Clay would be appointed to the first situation in the 
Cabinet. The nomination came! It was submitted 
to the Senate.—a vote taken, and contrary to what 
hefore, I believe, had ever happened, in reference to a 
Cabinet Appointment, a large number of that body 
(one third) were found in opposition to it. Besides those 
there were others, unfriendly to the confirmation, but 
who yielded their assent on the ground, that the Pre- 
sident was amenable to the country, for a correct ad- 
ministration of its affairs; and that the immemorial 
usage of the Senate, had conceded him the right to 
select his Cabinet agreeebly to his own wishes. It was 
said, if the Senate shall refuse their assent, and future 
mishaps arise, a strong defence to the Executive 
would be afforded and the President be enabled to say 
—the Senate opposed me, and denied a right hereto- 
fore never withheld,—the right of obiaining that assis- 
tance in which I had confidence,and which, it was my 
desire and object to procure. That the nomination 
though, was silently voted on, and nothing said re- 
specting it, is not correct. A Senator in his place,ad- 
dressed the chair—opposed a confirmation and pre- 
sented the reasons, of his objections, which were en- 
tirely in reference to Mr. Clay’s course and conduct 
on the Presidential election. [ shall not use his name 
nor attempt to quote his remarks, although the injurc- 
tion of secrecy has been long since removed, 1: well 
remember tho’, that the name of this Senator, and 
what he had done, and what said, were spoken of at 
the time publicly; and I well rememher too, that nv 
reply to him, was made or attempted, or eommittee of 
enquiry asked for. After he had taken his seat, the 
nomination was voted on, and carried, and the ap- 
pointment confirmed. I know not what friend or meni- 
ber, afforded Mr. Clay the information that his nomi- 
nation was not objected to inthe Senate; But I do 
know, that he made an incorrect report. 


[ft after a perusal of what is here written, there shall 
be any, disposed to maintain, that a statement, siin- 
ply, of Mr. Buchanan’s conversation, is all that was 
necessary, or proper to be presented; and that I should 
have gone no farther, this ismy answer. It is a public 
matter, and one about which the country has mani- 
fested deep solicitude : it was right thence to speak 
what I knew. But besides this, Mr. Clay without 
regard to others’ feelings, or concern for the injustice 
he might be doing, has undertaken to hold me before 
the public, by representing, that I had sustained a pa- 
por forthe avowed object of assailing his motives, and 
detering him in the exercise of his duty, for thus it 
seetns to be read: a noble voeation indeed! Why do 
this’ 1 had not interfered to interrupt Mr. Clay’s re- 
pose;—I! had written no letter to Mr. Carter Beverly; 
and far as he then had knowledge,.had spoken nothing 
of, or concerning trim. No reasonable man then, can 
look to me as a volunteer in this business,or as having 
gone farther, than even, justice to myself demanec. 

JOUN HH. EATON. 

Franktin, ‘Ven, Sept. 12, 1827. 
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